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Cultural Leadership 
in School Administration 


John Keedy 
Guest Editor 
University of Louisville 


& Douglas J. Simpson 
Editor 
Texas Tech University 


In this special issue of the Journal of Thought, we examine various 
dimensions of cultural leadership in school administration. Thomas 
Sergiovanni (1991, 108) views culture as a “compass setting to steer 
people in a common direction; it provides a set of norms defining what 
people should accomplish and how, and it is a source of meaning and 
significance for teachers, students, administrators, and others as they 
work.” The evolution of organization culture applied to schools as social 
institutions has major implications for today’s school administrators: 
assistant principals, principals, and superintendents of tens of thou- 
sands of public schools. Among other things the organization dimension 
of culture is considered an important element contributing in various 
ways to instructional capacity building (Spillane & Thompson 1997) in 
schooling’s goal to maximize learning opportunities for all students. 
Viewed from this angle, school culture has become recognized as an 
increasingly important concern of educational leaders and other parties. 

The issue is dedicated to the late William Foster, Indiana University, 
who has the ‘lead” article in his honor. See the “Contributing Authors” 
section for a note on this distinguished scholar. In “The Limits of 
Leadership,” Foster explores the terrain of leadership as a “contested” 
concept. First, he contrasts institutional leadership with protest leader- 
ship. Whereas institutional leadership relates to a leader’s ability to 
improve organization performance, protest leadership is leadership 
against and often seeks to disrupt cultures that might be oppressive. 
Foster then critiques what he considers the romantic notion that leaders 
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can actually change and enhance organization life. In his critique, he 
refers to Foucault’s idea that people are controlled in nation states by 
contextualized ways that people think about problems and how these 
problems should be addressed. Three technologies of thought are then 
provided: control of numeracy, control of language, and control of 
information. 

Foster next moves on to the limits of leadership, and here he situates 
leadership within the subtle control that nation states use in controlling 
their citizenries. He uses both curriculum and administrator standards 
to demonstrate from the postmodern perspective that state rationality, 
linearity, and progress are hardly neutral constructs. They are, con- 
versely, linked to power relations and to the interests of differentiated 
class structures. He cites Neil Postman who claims that America now 
stands not so much as a culture but as an economy. Foster makes two 
conclusions. First, the standards movement centralizes power in the 
hands of professional experts and removes local decision making from a 
check on the growing centralization of power. Second, globalization is 
accelerating the exploitation of schooling as an economic tool in 
marginalizing local schools from local citizenries. He closes by calling for 
a thorough rethinking of cultural and institutional leadership, which 
should be recast in accordance with the values and purposes of self- 
governance in democracy. 

In the article “An Interdisciplinary Ph. D. in Education: Developing 
Cultural Leaders by Mirroring Collegial Cultures,” Stephen P. Gordon 
maintains that building a professional culture is associated with school 
improvement. He builds on this premise in describing an innovative 
interdisciplinary Ph. D. program focused on two concentrations: School 
Improvement and Adult Professional and Community Education. The 
School Improvement concentration focuses on cultural development and 
change, field-based school improvement projects, curricular and instruc- 
tional leadership, and assessment of student learning, teacher growth, 
and school improvement. The Adult Professional and Community Edu- 
cation concentration includes courses on lifelong learning, human re- 
source and professional development, community and organization 
leadership, and program planning. Both of these concentrations aim at 
encouraging within cohort members the formation of norms that facili- 
tate genuine collaborative culture in workplaces: trust and support 
building, shared decision making, critical reflection, vision building, and 
experimentation and risk taking. Program graduates then can put into 
practice with their own colleagues the same norms learned through their 
interaction with cohort members and professors. 

Lars G. Bjérk and D. Keith Gurley argue that leadership for devel- 
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oping a culture of a learning community is arguably one of the most 
complex and multifaceted enterprises that superintendents face in their 
role of system-level leadership. In “Superintendents as Transformative 
Leaders: Creating Schools as Learning Communities and as Communi- 
ties of Learners,” the superintendents and other school leaders exam- 
ined illustrate in fine-grain detail how one group of educators is strug- 
gling to achieve such a culture. The transformational process and 
successes as well as failures provide important insight into the nature of 
leadership as being both: (a) top- down and bottom-up, (b) constant yet 
changing, (c) consistent over time, and (d) individual yet corporate. In 
this case study leaders define themselves first and foremost as learners 
in the community. These qualities also suggest that the next generation 
of leaders should be selected from among promising individuals inclined 
to work in decidedly different ways and willing to persist over time to 
change the culture and nature of schooling. Based both on their review 
of the literature and the case study, the authors provide suggestions for 
the preparation of superintendents. 

Jane Clark Lindle points out in “Middle School Culture: Learning 
Communities for Students or Teacher Tribal Work Life”that while some 
of the middle school literature offers evidence for positive effects of 
middle school teaming on adolescents, another dimension suggests 
dysfunctional effects on instructional capacity. Lindle uses the case 
study method in analyzing the unintended consequences of middle 
school teaming. Then she illustrates some of the influences producing 
these phenomena, expressed as tensions or dualities: (a) time for school- 
wide versus team-level issues, (b) grade level versus vertical curriculum 
programming, (c) professional reflection, (d) team-wide versus school- 
wide rules and decision making, and (e) conflict management versus 
conflict avoidance. Teams rarely balance the contextualize tensions 
between the ubiquitous need to focus on student development with the 
need to improve teacher working conditions (e.g., extra pay or extra 
planning time for teaming). In sum, the idea of teaming while laudable 
seems to benefit teachers more than students: It is the teachers who 
know how to leverage teaming to their own benefit while students have 
virtually no voice or control over team dynamics. The dilemma remains 
that middle school teaming is designed to better relationships between 
teachers and students around the principles of adolescent development. 
Yet the very autonomy intrinsic to teaming can disrupt school-wide focus 
on student performance, and indirectly disrupts the cultural norms 
tantamount to healthy, sensitive adult-adolescent relationships. Lindle 
then makes some suggestions for principal preparation that address 
these tensions. 
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Charles M. Achilles notes in “Thoughts about Education Administra- 
tion and Improvement” that the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 calls 
for “scientifically based research.”The constant focus upon “Professional 
Development,” nearly to the exclusion of other improvement strategies, 
has derailed education improvement and has no research base at all: 
Researchers have been unable to substantiate that professional develop- 
ment leads to improved student outcomes. This failure essentially helps 
form a culture of “teacher deficiencies” (i.e., blaming the teacher), 
thereby leading to impoverished learning climates in our schools. Achil- 
les concludes by specifying the research-based school improvements that 
contribute to improved student outcomes: class size, school size, home- 
work, scheduling, tutoring, and so forth. These research-based improve- 
ments should also from the basis of preparation for school principals. 

Cornell Thomas briefly reviews the literature on effective leader- 
ship before asserting that an entirely different type of principal lead- 
ership is now needed because a large segment of the school population 
shares a perspective that contrasts sharply with the typical views of 
current and emerging principals. Thomas then describes the transi- 
tional bridges as a set of processes designed to equip a school with a 
“Culture for Success.” This approach, Thomas argues, assumes that 
culture is individually, not group oriented. To empower teachers, 
students, and parents for teaching and learning, we all must get to 
know individuals on a personal basis. Thomas then discusses leader- 
ship from the perspectives of diversity and inclusiveness where peda- 
gogical practices embedded within a culture of valuing the individual 
as a teacher, student, principal, or parent inspire everyone to tran- 
scend her or his own interests for the collective common good. 

Margaret Taylor’s ‘Ideas That Bring People Together” reviews 
Sergiovanni’s Leadership: What’s in It for Schools? and nicely comple- 
ments the essays by Foster, Gordon, Bjérk, Gurley, Lindle, Achilles, and 
Thomas. She notes Sergiovanni’s emphasis on leading with ideas that 
build a culture of morally responsible leaders, teachers, and learners. So, 
she concludes, Sergiovanni thinks that successful cultural leadership, 
among many other considerations, will give particular attention to 
building a culture of virtue that is based upon a broader set of democrati- 
cally defensible values. 

As scholars and practitioners have known for decades, culture 
counts. These six essays point to the vital importance of how various 
dimensions of culture play out in schools with implications both for 
improving the conditions of schooling and for principal preparation. In 
sum, cultural leadership no doubt will loom large on the policy horizon 
for years to come. With the passage of the No Child Left Behind Act of 
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2001 in the United States, accountability for the impact of school culture 


on teaching and learning promises to become both more interesting and 
challenging. 
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Call for Papers 


Special Issue of Journal of Thought by Sisters of the Academy (SOTA) 
and Brothers of the Academy (BOTA) 
Guest Edited by Kimberly Lenease King and Ivan E. Watts 


The Journal of Thought is a quarterly publication devoted to the 
reflective examination of educational issues and problems from the 
perspective of diverse disciplines. The Journal welcomes scholars whose 
work represents varied viewpoints, methodologies, disciplines, cultures, 
and nationalities as it seeks to treat the most comprehensive issues and 
problems confronting education throughout the world. 

This special issue of Journal of Thought is edited and authored by 
members of Sisters of the Academy (SOTA) and Brothers of the Academy 
(BOTA). Both organizations operate to further the success of Black 
scholars in the academy. Their activities include providing mentoring 
relationships for graduate students and faculty; facilitating the develop- 
ment of collaborative relationships to conduct research and disseminate 
research findings; and to provide service to the Black communities 
thereby increasing the representation of members of this group at all 
levels of post-secondary education and among the professorate. 

In our effort to accomplish these goals, manuscripts submitted for 
review should address one or more of the following issues: 


@ challenges facing African Americans as they enter the academy; 
@ successful strategies or programs for increasing the represen- 
tation of African Americans and other racial minority groups in 
undergraduate, graduate, and professional programs; 

@ successful strategies or programs for increasing the represen- 
tation of African Americans and other racial minority groups 
among the faculty ranks; 

@ and, increasing the scholarly productivity of African American 
academicians. 


Please forward manuscripts to Kimberly Lenease King or Ivan 
Watts, Educational Foundations, Leadership, & Technology, Auburn 
University, Auburn, Alabama, 36849-5221 by March 1, 2004. Answers to 
additional questions should be directed to kingkil@auburn.edu or 
wattsie@auburn.edu. 
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The Limits 
of Leadership 


William Foster 
Indiana University 


Introduction 


Leadership as a construct can be classified into at least two major 
dimensions, each of which will be discussed. On the one hand, there is 
what I am calling protest leadership, and, on the other, institutional 
leadership. A distinction is required because these forms of leadership 
are quite different —-in their focus, goals, intentions, and methods. As 
the term suggests, protest leadership is leadership exercised against 
ideas, practices, institutions, and values that form a system. It is 
extrasystemic in nature and organized to revolutionize and overthrow. 
Burns (1978), in his groundbreaking and now classic text on leadership, 
provides a number of examples of protest leadership: Gandhi’s march, 
Lenin’s revolution, Luther’s reformation: all are examples of protest 
leadership that Burns describes at some length. This is leadership 
designed to overthrow systems of domination, whether racist, imperial- 
ist, patriarchical, or some other systemic oppression. Protest leadership 
finds its genesis in unhappiness, and it proceeds from there. Burns 
(1978) tells us that such leadership is transformational, insofar as it 
changes wants into needs, needs into aspirations, and aspirations into 
demands and expectations. Protest leadership requires a vision, cha- 
risma, and a group of followers committed to the battle. It requires, in 
Burns’s terms, a moral engagement. 

Institutional leadership, the central concern in this article, is differ- 
ent. This is the leadership that occurs within systems or institutions. It 
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has as its target organizations and their performance, and, as such, it is 
leadership for some established or perceived objectives, goals, purposes, 
or mission. Institutional leadership has been the subject of many a text, 
and is often seen as the means to achieve greater organizational perfor- 
mance. This is the type of leadership that hopes to achieve a cultural 
influence on the organization, to have organizational members commit- 
ted to the same vision and goals, and to inspire and achieve. 

Protest and institutional leadership are often confused, and, while 
there may be at times commonalities between these variations of leader- 
ship, it is clear that a distinction should be made. Institutional leadership 
has often been concerned with the culture of the organization, and in 
establishing or extending a ‘strong” organizational culture. Protest lead- 
ership, in turn, is anti-cultural in its dynamics, meaning as it does to 
disrupt extant cultures that may be oppressive in nature. While institu- 
tional leadership treats culture as a given, protest leadership is filled with 
questions and ambiguities. Drawn from the broader and anthropological 
notion of culture, institutional leadership looks for the culture of organi- 
zation, asking how leaders can create, change, enhance, or otherwise 
manipulate in some way the ethos of a particular organization. But what 
is an organizational culture, and do leaders make a difference? 


Organizational Culture 


The idea of an organizational culture is a transferred metaphor, one 
taken from anthropological studies and adopted by organizational theo- 
rists. Many organizational theorists take, however, culture as a given, 
even though the term has multiple definitions and meanings. Indeed, 
cultural anthropologists often disagree on whether it is norms, values, 
rules, practices, traditions, or other forms of interaction that begin to 
define a culture. Kroeber (1963/1923, 61) defines culture as that “which 
the human species has and other social species lack. This would include 
speech, knowledge, beliefs, customs, arts and technologies, ideals and 
rules.” Culture here is dynamic, a feature that arises from human 
kinship systems, power relations, and other factors. It is an underlying, 
unstated, and often unrecognized “given,” providing worldviews and 
assumptions. However, transposed into organizational studies, culture 
is often taken as a variable to be controlled, and the ambiguities of 
culture are dismissed. Scientism and Fordism have often treated the 
idea of culture as manipulable. Meyerson (1991, 257) puts it this way: 
“culture became a mechanism with which to achieve managerial effec- 
tiveness and control. Several researchers began to link various types of 
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cultures (e.g. ‘strong vs. weak’) to certain outcome variable (e.g. satisfac- 
tion, productivity, internal organization).” Morgan (1997, 151) echoes 
this point when he suggests that: 


many management theorists view culture as a phenomenon with 
clearly defined attributes. Like organizational structure, culture is 
often reduced to a set of discrete variables such as values, beliefs, 
stories, norms, and rituals that can be documented and manipulated in 
an instrumental way. 


The idea of an organizational culture became, it seems, a romantic 
notion, designed to provide organizational leaders with an opportunity 
to shape and manipulate the organization’s destiny. The idea ofa culture 
as an inherited system of beliefs was, in fact, lost, and replaced by a view 
of culture as an organizational artifact that could be controlled, shaped, 
and otherwise used in the service of organizational goals. Leadership, 
here, becomes a romantic notion of how leaders can manipulate and 
change organizational cultures. This idea of management or leadership 
through manipulation of culture is the hallmark of many an organiza- 
tional guru. It is also a romanticized version of reality. 


Romantic Ideas of Cultural Leadership 


Leadership of organization cultures has often taken a romantic turn. 
Here, the leader is charged with creating and or sustaining an organiza- 
tional culture that is both effective and efficient, and the leader needs to 
use the cultural “tools” available to him or her. The literature here takes 
on a fairly romantic dimension, meaning that it, as in romance, ignores 
the ambiguities, the limitations, and the realities of relationships, 
especially organizational ones. 

The romance of leadership concludes that a leader can bring the 
organization together, infuse it with values and vision, and otherwise 
contribute to both its well-being and productivity. Bennis and Nanus 
(1985, 3)in their highly influential text on leadership, find that: “The new 
leader.is one who commits people to action, who converts followers into 
leaders, and who may convert leaders into agents of change. We refer to 
this as ‘transformative leadership.’”The leader here is a “hero,” one who 
can instill values and beliefs in organizational members. This is a 
romantic notion; one that belies the reality that the benefit package, the 
unionization of employees, the compensation, and so on really do not 
matter as much as cultural manipulation. 

In a similar way, and in respect to schools, Sergiovanni (1990 87-8) 
finds that: 
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The power of. . . cultural leadership comes from defining, strengthen- 
ing, and articulating enduring values, beliefs, and cultural strands that 
give the school its identity over time. This is the ‘high priest’ function 
of being a leader. The behaviors associated with cultural leadership 
include articulating school purposes and mission; socializing new 
members to the school; telling stories and maintaining or reinforcing 
myths, traditions, and beliefs; explaining ‘the way things operate 
around here’; developing and displaying a system of symbols over time; 
and rewarding those who reflect the culture. 


Barth (1990, 134), in his text, comments that: “A community of leaders 
and the involvement of teachers, students, and parents in school leader- 
ship are more likely to occur when the principal openly articulates this 
goal in meetings, conversations, newsletters, faculty memos, and com- 
munity meetings. In this way shared leadership becomes part of the 
school culture.” 

These citations are intended to suggest the romance of leadership: 
that leadership can indeed change and enhance an organizational 
culture, that leadership somehow “works,” that the realities of organiza- 
tional life have become inconspicuous. Such approaches to leadership, 
well intended as they are, while obviously uplifting and heartwarming, 
ignore the limits of leadership. 


The Reality of Leadership 


In contrast to romantic notions of leadership, it might be helpful to 
provide a different analysis, one that does not deny the impact of 
leadership but attempts to situate it within a wider context. For this we 
turn to Foucault’s analysis of governmental restraints, which I take to 
impact on the idea of cultural leadership. Foucault is interested in the 
idea of “mentalities,” that is, ways of thinking about perceived realities, 
an habitual mental response. In particular, he writes about “govern- 
mentalities” which are those ways of thinking concerning political 
‘realities.” He became concerned with how governmentalities began to 
control people in a nation-state. Miller and Rose (1993, 76) write that: 


[Foucault] implies, societies like our own are characterized by a par- 
ticular way of thinking about the kinds of problems that can and should 
be addressed by various authorities. They operate within a kind of 
political a priori that allows the tasks of such authorities to be seen in 
terms of the calculated supervision, administration and maximization 
of the forces of each and all. 


This concept is important: it suggests that an administrative mentality 
pervades modern society and is exerted through what Foucault labeled 
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“technologies of thought.” Such technologies, while not completely con- 
trolling, do exert a primary influence on the way we think and act, and 
they are exerted, in a sense, through the influence of leadership. A 
technology, in this way of thinking, is the application of a systematic 
procedure towards a particular end. 

There are at least three technologies of thought that bear mention 
here. One is the control of numeracy, then of information, and, finally, of 
language. With the control of numeracy, one has to refer to the collection 
of statistics and numbers about things, and about how these are used to 
develop and influence policy. Both the political right and left use such 
numbers. Two common examples are, first, the collection of statistics 
about world rankings of educational systems, something of a national 
pastime in the United States. Here, politicians earn reputations and 
press by showing how poorly students perform compared to, say, Japan, 
England, Germany, the Scandinavian countries, and so forth. On the 
other hand, reformers point to statistics showing that the United States 
has the highest percentage of children living in poverty than any other 
industrialized nation, and that this fact should be the basis for political 
action. It is common also to rank school systems and their students by 
achievement test scores, by SAT scores, and by reputational indices and 
to feed this information to the media. This is not simply a neutral endeavor; 
rather it is used to gain control over issues, to strengthen the clout of state 
agencies, and for a multitude of other purposes. The standards movement 
has, of course, garnered enough statistics about the so-called weaknesses 
of the educational system to fuel arather large public confidence gap; while 
the accuracy of such statistics has been challenged, there is no doubt that 
they have served a political purpose in establishing a particular narrative 
about the failures of American schools. 

Another technology of thought that is important is the distribution 
and control of information systems. These include, of course, the com- 
puter and its attendant devices, but also television, as when televisions 
are provided free to schools in exchange for requiring students to watch 
particular programs, each with its own set of commercials. Here is an 
excellent example of what Foucault called biopower, that is, the physical 
control over another to exert influence. Thus, children are compelled to 
be in one physical place for significant portions of their day and during 
this time are exposed to the messages of the powerful. 

Computers are themselves a significant source of control-oriented 
mechanisms in today’s classrooms. Who programs them, and for what 
purposes? And as web-based courses become more and more popular, 
these questions become more and more important. It has been suggested 
that the physical need for schools is an outmoded concept; that learning 
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can effectively take place through computer instruction at home, and 
this may well be true. But it has strong implications for the development 
and creation of a public that has a certain amount of political conscious- 
ness. Indeed, it would seem to play fairly well into the needs of an 
individualist, consumerist economy. 

The final technology of thought that can be addressed here is 
language itself, both as a mechanism for conveying thought and as a 
means for legitimizing relations of power. And this relates well to any 
comments we have regarding leadership, because leadership is a lan- 
guage game. That is, leadership is language and language is how 
leadership is exerted. A study of this issue should include an analysis, at 
least, of the type of language in use and its effects. The effects of language 
are both enormous and awesome, and nearly infinite. Some of these 
include the ability of a particular discourse to limit access to groups 
without the same linguistic capital as the powerful, to subtly genderize 
social relations, and to silence the soft voices. The types of language too 
are many. In the study of leadership, for example, one finds many 
different types of discourse. If one examines the academic discourse, 
there is often a functionalist, positivistic, and technical language ori- 
ented largely to modernist issues: linearity, rationality, a hope for 
predictability. Were one to look at populist models of leadership, one 
finds a different type of language, a poetics of leadership as found, for 
example, in the “I Had a Dream” speech by Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Language, and its use, becomes a subtle way of reinforcing different 
mentalities, from protest to regulatory. 


Limits on Leadership: 
Regulatory Standards; High Stakes Testing 


One example of governmentality exercising control over leadership 
and school culture now lies in the development of national and often 
state-mandated and approved standards, in various areas, from curricu- 
lum to teacher and administrator preparation. In educational adminis- 
tration, for example, a consortium of educational professors, professional 
organizations, and interest groups have developed and adopted what 
they see as national standards for the licensing and regulation of 
individuals entering the profession. They provide what Foucault might 
have labeled a meta-narrative for the conduct of schooling —a story of 
how and why schools should be. A narrative is a coherent description of 
a constructed reality, albeit one constructed to the advantage of those 
telling it: the powerful. 
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Postman’s interesting little book (1996) equates narratives with the 
gods we worship in a society, and his gods (with which he takes exception) 
are those of consumerism, technology, economic utility, and separatism. 
Narratives, for Postman, then, help to define social reality. The modern 
narrative presents a universe of progress and rationality that supports 
the development and expression of technology, economic development, 
and consumerism. Cherryholmes (1988, 11) finds that ‘modern, analytic, 
and structural thought seek rationality, linearity, progress, and control 
by discovering, developing, and inventing metanarratives, metadis- 
courses, and metacritiques that define rationality, linearity, progress, 
and control.” 

Postmodern thought, and Foucault is representative, however, is 
skeptical about such narratives, and this skepticism arises from the 
observation that such narratives are not simply neutral constructs that 
have evolved in a society but that they are intimately linked to forms of 
power. A number of years ago Berger and Luckman (1966) observed that 
the interesting question is not “what?” or “why?” but “who says?” The 
postmodern conclusion, and indeed one shared by various critical theo- 
rists, is that social truth and power relations are variations on a theme, 
and that theme is constructed historically but also in the interests of 
differentiated class structures. 

A postmodernist perspective suggests that much of our social reality 
is constructed through established narratives; that such narratives 
enter into mainstream consciousness because those who tell them are 
the inheritors of power; the power displayed in turn reinforces the truth 
of the narratives. I will return to the grand narratives that Postman 
identifies, but I also want to mention those smaller narratives that occur 
in the field of education. All of us could come up with many, but the ones 
I want to mention are these. First, we have the narrative of standards; 
this is tied into a narrative of global competitiveness, economic domi- 
nance, and nationalistic pride. Then, there is the narrative of curricu- 
lum, where arguments of what is to be taught dominate. Thirdly, there 
are narratives concerning the leadership of schools. 

In constructing such national narratives, the localism inherent to 
the democratic process has become usurped by a cadre of like-minded, 
well-rewarded and self-appointed representatives of the profession. 
Perhaps this is to the benefit of the profession at large; however, it is not 
far-fetched to suggest that a critique of this movement should indeed be 
mounted, one which might suggest that these standards are simply a 
new narrative that has been developed, and one which impacts on the 
democratic formulation of leadership in the profession. Standards, then, 
can often be seen to have their origin in the drive to create school systems 
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that produce effective workers who can compete ably in a global economy. 
Having productive workers is not a bad end in and of itself; however, 
when it drives out other valuable ends it becomes much more problem- 
atic. And it does drive out other ends. 

These narratives, then, shape a society and reflect those dominant 
themes and issues that help to define who we are and how we give 
meaning to our lives. These narratives, for Postman, are the gods we 
worship, and they include the gods of technology and of economic utility, 
and it is these that the educational establishment worships. The god of 
economic utility: 


offers a covenant of sorts with [students]: If you will pay attention in 
school, and do your homework, and score well on tests, and behave 
yourself, you will be rewarded with a well-paying job when you are done. 
Its driving idea is that the purpose of schooling is to prepare children for 
competent entry into the economic life of a community. (1996, 27) 


He goes on to say, in a following passage, that “the story goes on to preach 
that America is not so much a culture as it is an economy, and that the 
vitality of any nations’s economy rests on high standards of achievement 
and rigorous disciplines in schools (1996, 280). Postman has identified, I 
think, a severe problem with the institutional system of education we 
have: that an economic ethos has pervaded it, and that educators must be, 
are required to be, responsive to that. And thus one turns to standards. 

Meier (1995), in commenting on the reform efforts in education in 
the last few decades, finds that in the 1990s, having discarded the 
changes proposed in the earlier decades, reformers turned to a new set 
of initiatives: 


This newest major reform initiative rested on a very old idea: increase 
the power of professional experts at the state and federal levels to 
require reforms through the institution of a uniform national curricu- 
lum (or standards) backed by national high stakes tests. The other 
solution, also available by legislative mandate, was to abandon public 
control altogether. (1995, 75) 


It seems clear, then, that the standards movement has been a 
response to the perceived inability of students to compete globally in an 
international economy, that it has been driven by professional experts 
who have decided that their view of the economic situation and the state 
of schooling is indeed the right one, and that the answer to the problems 
of schooling have to do with the development of more rigorous standards, 
not only for teachers but for administrators. What the adoption of such 
standards does is to remove local decision-making and place it in the 
hand of the so-called experts. In turn, these standards tend to adopt a 
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clinical model of preparation, one that confuses in many ways the idea 
of training with that of education. A clinical model provides training in 
accepted practices and strategies; an educational model is designed to 
broaden and deepen the mind. The purveyors of standards are caught 
in something of a “no-man’s-land” dilemma; the standards themselves 
call for an educational model, since they refer to leadership, involve- 
ment, appreciation of diversity, and so on. Yet they hope to assess these 
through a clinical framework, depending on tests constructed by a large 
testing service and similar to the taking of “boards.” One solution, of 
course, is to remove university programs, and to locate the credentialing 
process elsewhere. A probable result might simply be the re-creation of 
current attitudes and practices that led to the cry for school reform in 
the first place. 

The standards movement also has an impact on the classroom, fueled 
by the high-stakes testing environment. Teachers have commented to 
me that they lack control over the curriculum, that lesson plans have to 
have check marks next to the standard they are attempting to meet, and 
that variety, creativity, and simply spending time with a child have all 
been impacted. Gordon and Reese (1997 347), citing Gilman and Reynolds’ 
(1991) study of Indiana’s high-stake testing program, report there was 
“indirect control of local curriculum and instruction, lowering of faculty 
morale, cheating by administrators and teachers, unhealthy competi- 
tion between schools, negative effects of school-community relations, 
negative psychological and physical effects on students, and loss of school 
time.” Similar results were found in other states. Gordon and Reese’s 
(1997) study focused on the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills. In 
their study, they found that teachers would often teach to the test, and 
that students would be trained not only in answering questions but also 
in filling in the “bubbles” on answer sheets. Perhaps one of the worst 
results was that high SES schools, which tended to score well, were 
rewarded by state incentives, while low SES schools, tending to score 
lower, were penalized by the state. What this high-stake testing system 
seems to do is to limit leadership in significant ways; one of their 
respondents says, “A large amount of time and money has been spent on 
TAAS [Texas Assessment of Academic Skills]. Our principal has said if 
there’s anything you see that we can use, we'll find the money” (Gordon 
and Reese 1997, 361). This type of accountability, and of governmentality, 
limits the cultural influence of leadership in a school setting. 


The Globalization of Leadership 


Schooling, once considered as the means for the development of the 
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educated and liberal person, has increasingly come to be seen as the 
venue for increasing the economic competitiveness of the state. Stan- 
dards have little or no reference to the development of an educated 
person, nor do they refer to the purposes of schooling. Why, indeed, do we 
attempt to educate our young? There is little reference to the raising of 
political consciousness, nor to the formation and reformation of democ- 
racy. While a close reading of the educational standards in various fields 
will yield some reference to preparing students to function in a democ- 
racy, the standards are woefully inadequate in centralizing the demo- 
cratic project as their main focus. Accountability measures, including the 
testing regime imposed on students, have similar failings. These limits 
to democratic leadership are international in their scope. 

Spring (1998) has written persuasively about how in much of the 
world schooling has come to be seen as a tool of the economy. Drawing on 
examples taken from Japan, Singapore, Europe, the United States of 
America, and the United Kingdom, and other areas, he shows that the 
development of a global economy has indeed driven state intervention 
into educational programs in order to advance the economic progress of 
the state at issue. Spring (1998) shows clearly how business in the global 
economy has come to dominate educational rhetoric. In one poignant 
passage (1998 150), he asks: 


How did the paradigm for schooling become education as work leading 
to more work? How did the accountants and economists gain control of 
educational discourse? How did the language of schooling become laced 
with terms such as measurement, standards, accountability, human 
capital, human resources, social investment, and marketability? 


He then goes on to find that, “Beginning in 1983 with the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education’sA Nation at Risk, report after 
report has proclaimed the necessity of educating students for the global 
labor market. Each report is written under the patronage of major 
corporations. Each report demands closer relations between education 
and the needs of business. Each report demands more measurement and 
accountability” (1998, 151). 

The call for standards and accountability, then, seems to be linked 
inextricably to the needs of business; this becomes problematic for those 
who might see the nature of schooling otherwise. Spring (1998, 22) finds 
that, “In trying to measure education, economics and accountants 
influence policymakers.” This influence results in “school policies that 
generate data that can be used by accounting methods. As a result, 
educational decisions are now guided by national standards and testing, 
accreditation, efficiency, and labor market needs.” 
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The Limits of Leadership 


The limits of leadership are closely tied to global and national 
tendencies to exert control over the technologies of thought and to limit 
the expression of attempts at cultural leadership. Through the develop- 
ment of national and international programs, through the development 
of state-mandated testing and accountability programs, and through the 
development of corporate testing programs (such as done by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service), local initiatives to develop cultural leadership 
are inhibited by rules, regulations, and state controls. Not that these are 
ill-intentioned; they, however, tend to follow a politically inspired man- 
date inspired by business needs for competent workers, disregarding the 
school’s role in developing a democratic polity. These technologies of 
thought, developed through an increasing and now global network of 
administrative control over schools and the educational process, impact 
the exercise of leadership in a local setting: setting standards of perfor- 
mance, culpability, and responsibility that limit any exercise of leader- 
ship over a schooling culture. 

This emphasis on the economic dimension of schools in preparing 
students for the workplace seems to be missing a number of what might 
be considered to be important dimensions. Such standards have, indeed, 
resolved an old-age question without even bothering to ask it: What is the 
end of education? Do we educate to produce an effective workforce? Or 
is there more to be accomplished? There should be no mistake here: such 
national standards, as general as they are, lead, and have led, to much 
more specific programs of action on the state and local level. They 
influence the way policymakers think about education and provide a 
moral agenda for those in positions of power. But there are options, if 
educators are allowed to provide them. 

Burrello and his colleagues (Burrello, Hoffman, & Miller 2004 183) 
suggest that: “School leadership is advocating for teaching and learning 
by articulating and working to achieve a school-community’s shared 
educational commitments .. . (italics in original). They quote Cherryholmes 
(1988) in suggesting a critical pragmatism, or a way of viewing the 
situation through a critical, but sympathetic lens, to see what strategies 
and programs might work best. They also suggest that leadership 
programs should be engaged in the creation of public intellectuals, 
individuals who can engage in sophisticated analyses of social problems 
and provide responses to them. Such individuals engage in a “practice,” 
which MacIntyre (1984 187) defines as 


any coherent and complex form of socially established cooperative 
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human activity through which goods internal to that form of activity are 
realized in the course of trying to achieve those standards of excellence 
which are appropriate to, and partially definitive of, that form of activity, 
with the result that human powers to achieve excellence, and human 
conceptions of the ends and goods involved, are systematically extended. 


Burrello, et al. (2004) use the concept of a “practice” to suggest that 
educational institutions should create ways to enhance the practices of 
leaders in those institutions so that they enjoy both the external and 
internal rewards that are there, in order to find excellence in their 
conduct of the profession. They go on to say (2004, 191): 


The call here is for a public intellectual to take up the critical project and 
its sophisticated analysis of society and culture. Public intellectuals 
use their knowledge to create new vocabularies and frameworks that 
emphasize notions of ethics, power, personal agency, and the common 
good. They merge theory and discourse to construct practices, policies, 
and programs that address important social problems and foster 
democratic participation as their central task. 


The practice of cultural and institutional leadership needs to be re- 
thought, and potential leaders need to be educated in the values and 
purposes of self-governance in a democracy. The technologies of thought 
that serve governmentalities obscure this need, yet itis areal one indeed. 

What seems to be occurring is an emergence ofa ‘new managerialism” 


(Pini & Anderson 2002) where cultural spaces and borders are obscured 
in favor of mandated regulatory standards taken to be in the national 
interest. The leadership of the public intellectual at a local level becomes 
so circumscribed that it is hardly visible. While leaders are charged with 
transforming a culture, and public intellectuals with renewing a culture, 
the technologies of thought developed by the new, bureaucratic manag- 
ers seem to get in the way. Economic globalism has eroded the local 
initiative of leaders and has established rules and procedures that are 
counterproductive in renewing local control of schools and in re-invent- 
ing democratic processes. 

School leaders are, of course, everywhere. They practice their lead- 
ership in many, often unnoticed, ways. They make strides in developing 
school cultures that value diversity, knowledge, and personal growth. 
Yet at the same time their actions and potential has become limited: the 
localism that leadership demands has been constrained by the drive for 
economic dominance. 
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An Interdisciplinary Ph.D. 
in Education: 


Developing Cultural Leaders 
by Mirroring Collegial Cultures 


Stephen P. Gordon 
Texas State University-San Marcos 


Introduction 


The shift in theory, research, and practice from effective schools to 
school improvement has placed school culture on center stage in the 
school reform movement (Glickman, Gordon, & Ross-Gordon 2001). 
Unlike effective schools research, which examines inputs, throughputs, 
and outputs and emphasizes organizational structure, school improve- 
ment research is focused on school culture and the change process 
(Bennett & Harris 1997). There now is a fairly high degree of consensus 
that a particular type of professional culture is associated with ongoing 
school improvement and high student achievement. This “optimal” 
school culture is called different things by different scholars. It has been 
referred to as a “collaborative culture” (Hargreaves 1992), a “collegial 
culture” (Glickman, Gordon, & Ross-Gordon 2001), and a “professional 
community” (Arbuckle 2000). Despite the many names assigned to this 
type of culture, the characteristics associated with it are remarkably 
similar from study to study and from scholar to scholar. These character- 
istics include partnership, trust and support building, shared decision 
making, critical reflection, vision building, experimentation and risk 
taking, inquiry, and collaborative work (Gordon, 2004). The fostering of 
these cultural characteristics has been associated not just with leaders 
of improving PK-12 schools but also with leadership in a variety of 
successful organizations (Kouzes & Posner 2002). 

It seems logical that a preparation program for school leaders should 
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include, even focus on, the knowledge and skills needed to “reculture” 
schools. In this case, however, a logical rationale is not converted easily 
to a program of study. At the heart of the problem is the reality discussed 
by Margaret Arbuckle: 


An administrator can change the rules with a decree. But you can’t tell 
the staff of a school to “Change your culture!” Culture is rooted deeply 
in people. It is embodied in their attitudes, values, and skills, which in 
turn stem from their personal backgrounds, from their life experiences 
(including their professional experience), and from the communities 
they belong to. (2000, 325-326) 


One obvious lesson to be learned from the above observation is that, ifthe 
goal is cultural change, then the conventional prediction and control 
model of educational leadership is no longer relevant. Rather than 
traditional content, a leader preparation program centered on cultural 
change would need to focus on topics like communication skills, collabo- 
ration, empowerment, group facilitation, and so on. 

There is a deeper lesson to be learned, however, from the deep roots 
of school culture. A single administrator, even an administrative team, 
is unlikely to provide the depth and breadth of leadership needed to 
reform a school culture. Rather, for significant cultural change to take 
place, cultural leadership would need to be present throughout the 
school community and be provided by professionals in a variety of roles. 
Within schools, regular teachers, special educators, counselors, and lead 
teachers would need to join administrators to establish a leadership 
network for cultural change. Moreover, to reach its full potential the 
leadership network would have to expand to include parent and commu- 
nity leaders as well as central office administrators and supervisors, 
critical friends from other schools, experts from state education agencies, 
and higher education faculty. Such leadership networks for cultural 
change have developed in some schools across the nation, but they are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

My colleagues and I in the College of Education, Texas State 
University-San Marcos reflected on all of the above as we engaged in 
dialogue on the possibility of a new, cutting edge Ph.D. in Education. Our 
dialogue eventually led to the consideration of two questions: 


@ What if we developed an interdisciplinary Ph.D. that included 
not just aspiring administrators and supervisors but also other 
educators (teachers, school counselors, educational psycholo- 
gists, teacher educators, educators form state agencies, private 
consultants) who wished to assume formal and informal leader- 
ship roles in school improvement efforts? 
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@ What if the focus of such a program was not traditional 
educational administration or leadership, but how educators in 
a variety of roles could facilitate cultural development and 
change, with the ultimate goal of transforming schools into 
advanced communities of learning? 


The departments within our college include academic programs 
beyond those centered on PK-12 education, such as developmental and 
adult education, health education, professional counseling, recreation, 
and so on. Dialogue about the possibility of an interdisciplinary Ph.D. in 
Education eventually expanded to include faculty in non PK-12 areas. 
We discussed the proposition that to be productive and fulfilled citizens 
in the 21* century, most individuals need not only to participate in some 
form of post-secondary education, but also to become lifelong learners. 
Our discussions began to parallel the call of a Kellogg Commission for a 
‘learning society.” The commission has defined a learning society as 
“socially inclusive of all its members, including children, young, and 
older adults, the elderly, the employed and unemployed, the advantaged 
and disadvantaged” (Kellogg Commission 1999, 9). According to the 
Kellogg Commission, the learning society “values and fosters habits of 
lifelong learning and ensures that there are responsive and flexible 
learning programs and learning networks available to address all stu- 
dents’ learning needs” (Kellogg Commission 1999, 9). 

As faculty from PK-12 and other educational disciplines continued 
dialogue, we began to expand our vision of the new Ph.D. to a program 
in which faculty and students from all sub-fields of education would come 
together to synthesize skills and knowledge in order to address issues in 
education that cannot be addressed effectively by any one sub-field 
(Miller and McCartan 1990). Our expanded group of faculty members 
asked the following, additional questions: 


@ How could a Ph.D. program bring faculty, students, curricu- 
lum, teaching, and learning together in a way that would 
facilitate the collaboration of educational leaders from various 
sub-fields in the development of a learning society dedicated to 
education across the lifespan? 


@ How could an interdisciplinary Ph.D. like the one described 
above also provide individuals in various sub-fields (PK-12 
school improvement, adult education, continuing professional 
education, and so on) the specialized knowledge and skills 
necessary to be transformational leaders within their sub-fields? 


Questions like the ones above began to provide us direction as we 
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continued our dialogue on what form an interdisciplinary Ph.D. might 
take. After a year of dialogue, an interdisciplinary design team was 
formed. It took about 15 months to design the program, and another 16 
months to receive approval from The Texas Higher Education Coordi- 
nating Board. The Ph.D. program has been in operation for two years, 
with faculty and now doctoral students continuing to explore the four 
questions that served as catalysts for developing the program. The 
search for answers to those four questions no doubt will last for years to 
come. This article describes the initial stages of that search. 


Designing the Interdisciplinary Ph.D. Program 


The original curriculum design team consisted of 12 professors from 
10 different academic programs within the college. The team created the 
following mission statement: 


The program prepares education professionals to individually and 
collaboratively engage in reflective and ethical practice as they foster 
the development of individual learners as well as existing and emerging 
learning communities, including schools, post secondary institutions, 
workplaces, and community-based organizations. 


The team administered an extensive needs assessment survey to 
leaders in PK-12 education, adult education, professional preparation 
programs, human resource development, community education, and 
higher education. The assessment was aimed at determining practitio- 
ners’ perceptions of the viability of an interdisciplinary Ph.D. in Educa- 
tion, roles that the program should prepare students to assume, and 
learning objectives that the program should meet. Practitioners in all of 
sub-fields indicated in their survey that they supported the establish- 
ment of an interdisciplinary Ph.D. 

The design team identified 33 different leadership roles that an 
interdisciplinary doctorate could prepare educators to assume and placed 
each of these roles into one of two broad concentrations: School Improve- 
ment, and Adult, Professional, and Community Education. The designers 
addressed the issue of generalization vs. specialization by designing a 
program with six basic components. For the core component, each doctoral 
cohort completes 18 credit hours of common course work taught in three 
six-hour blocks. Learning objectives for the core are that students will 
demonstrate knowledge, skills, and dispositions necessary to: 


1. Facilitate lifelong learning 
2. Apply epistemology and learning theory to practice 
3. Clarify personal values, theories, and goals 
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. Engage in scholarly research, writing, and presentations 

. Provide leadership to a learning organization 

. Facilitate the change process 

. Facilitate group development and group process 

. Manage human, material, and information resources 

. Apply principles and practices of adult teaching and learning 
10. Engage in and foster reflective practice 
11. Model and foster ethical and moral practice 
12. Facilitate professional growth 


Each of the six-hour blocks within the core consists of five hours of 
regular credit and one hour of credit for a field-based collaborative 
research course. The three five-credit courses are “Theory into Practice,” 
“Leadership,” and “Adult and Professional Development.” 

The second component of the curriculum involves students dividing 
into one of the two broad 12-credit concentrations. School Improvement 
concentration courses focus on cultural development and change; field- 
based school improvement projects; curriculum and instructional lead- 
ership; and the assessment of student learning, teacher growth, and 
school improvement. The Adult, Professional, and Community Educa- 
tion concentration includes courses on lifelong learning, human resource 
and professional development, community and organizational leader- 
ship, and program planning. 

The third component of the program consists of nine credits of 
focused electives that allow the student to specialize in a particular area 
of School Improvement (for example, instructional leadership, curricu- 
lum development, the superintendency, etc.), or Adult Professional and 
Community Education (community education, adult learning, human 
resource development, etc.). Focused electives make up the individual- 
ized part of a student’s program of study. 

The remaining three program components —technology, diversity, 
and research —were considered so important by the curriculum design 
team that it decided to integrate them throughout the curriculum. Each 
core and concentration course includes technology, diversity, and research 
objectives (in addition to engaging in research throughout their program, 
students also complete a series of traditional quantitative and qualitative 
research courses, and electives in technology, diversity, and advanced 
research also are available). Curriculum matrices map learning objectives 
in technology, diversity, and research throughout the program. 


Developing Cultural Leaders by Co-Developing a Collegial Culture 


Ifthe innovative curriculum described above is to reach it’s potential, 
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professors and students, theory and practice, and teaching and learning 
will have to coalesce to create an academic culture that mirrors the 
collegial cultures of learning communities we hope our graduates will 
foster. Our early observations indicate initial success in working with 
doctoral students to co-develop such a culture. Below I will describe how 
each of the eight characteristics of collegial cultures presented earlier is 
infused throughout the Ph.D. program. 


Partnership 

A learning society requires partnership among educational entities. 
The interdisciplinary faculty models partnership in the doctoral pro- 
gram, with 40 professors from 10 different academic programs. Partner- 
ship among academic programs is most visible in the core courses, which 
always are co-taught by a professor associated with School Improvement 
and a professor identified with Adult, Professional and Community 
Education. Inclusion of students from both concentrations in the core 
and research courses allows for regular dialogue on how partnerships 
among educational sub-fields can promote the learning society. 

Readings, discussions, simulations, and role-plays focus on how PK- 
12 schools, postsecondary education, local communities, and business 
can work together to promote lifelong learning. An example of this is the 
qualifying exam taken by the first doctoral cohort upon completion of 
their core courses. Students were presented demographic information on 
the city of “Greenfield” and data on the communities’ educational needs 
across the lifespan. The doctoral students were asked to prioritize 
educational needs, write educational goals, and create a plan of action for 
an educational partnership including PK-12 schools, a local community 
college, a nearby university, the city recreation department, a senior 
citizens center, and a local high-tech company. 


Trust and Support Building 

The strongest feedback we have received from students in the 
program centers on the trust and support generated within the doctoral 
cohort. The students develop extremely close professional and personal 
relationships early in the core. These relationships are due in part to the 
extensive team-building activities during the core courses. Students 
cannot complete many of the program’s learning activities and projects 
without supporting each other, and mutual support leads to mutual 
trust. Informal activities (some planned, some unplanned) also help to 
build relationships. Food is shared in each class. Groups of students 
attend state and national conferences together. Celebrations are held in 
restaurants and homes. Students often voluntarily create study groups 
and on-line discussion groups to continue dialogue on topics introduced 
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in class meetings. The mutual trust and support within the cohorts have 
sustained individual doctoral students in times of professional and 
personal need. 


Shared Decision Making 

Shared decision making takes a number of forms within the doctoral 
program. Course syllabi are tentative and open to negotiation. Coopera- 
tive learning activities require students to share decision-making. Long- 
term projects are presented with broad guidelines, with details to be 
jointly agreed upon by professors and students. 

One specific example of shared decision-making is the collaborative 
research project carried out during the cohort’s first year. The project 
begins with students and several doctoral faculty exchanging ideas 
about possible research projects. Eventually, small teams form, with 
each team consisting of three to four doctoral students and one professor. 
Merely forming the teams becomes an exercise in shared decision- 
making. Throughout the year, team members engage in dialogue and 
shared decision-making concerning research objectives, research de- 
sign, data gathering and analysis, and how to report results in a journal 
article or conference presentation. Shared decision making of this nature 
continues throughout the program. 


Critical Reflection 

Students continuously are asked to examine educational trends and 
issues through different frames (structural, political, symbolic, 
postmodernist, feminist, etc.) Readings presenting alternative views are 
followed by small-group dialogue allowing students to reflect critically 
on the readings. Guest speakers and panels of scholars and practitioners 
stimulate critical reflection by presenting alternative views. For ex- 
ample, early in the program panels of experts on quantitative and 
qualitative research discuss these two orientations, and then students 
engage in their own dialogue on the two paradigms. 

In addition to critically examining educational issues, competing 
paradigms, and alternative theories, students are asked to reflect criti- 
cally on their own personal and professional lives. Two typical learning 
activities are the construction of lifelines and the writing of autobiogra- 
phies. In the lifeline exercise, students draw diagrams of the peaks and 
valley’s of their lives, often connecting their peaks and valley’s to critical 
incidents in their lives. In the autobiographies, students write narratives 
on the phases of their lives, with a focus on relationships and experiences 
that have contributed to their current personal and professional lives. 
Both the lifelines and autobiographies are shared with the cohort 
through multimedia presentations. 
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Some learning activities integrate critical reflection on theory from 
the literature with critical reflection on students’ own values and beliefs. 
For example, after small groups critically examine and report on a 
variety of epistemologies, individuals construct their own epistemolo- 
gies. For another example, students use critical theory as a basis for 
examining their own local theories on dilemmas they have experienced 
in their professional lives. 

Across the doctoral program, then, critical reflection is utilized as a 
vehicle for personal, professional, and cultural development. These 
three types of reflection are integrated in reflective portfolios that 
students develop throughout the program. 


Vision Building 

Like critical reflection, vision building is connected to both indi- 
vidual and cultural development. Students are invited to develop per- 
sonal and professional visions, but also to work with colleagues to 
develop visions for learning organizations, learning communities, and 
the learning society. Formal vision building exercises are part of this 
development, but more important is the ongoing dialogue and writing 
about how education can lead to a better educated, more democratic, and 
more just society. In one exercise, students are asked to visualize their 
ideal professional situation and to create a written description of that 
situation. Students then share and discuss their narratives with each 
other. In subsequent segments of the activity students are asked to write 
and share narratives on personal, organizational, community, and 
societal barriers to making their ideal situation a reality, and to share 
each of those narratives with colleagues. Finally, with the assistance of 
their colleagues, students write action plans designed to overcome the 
barriers they have described and to move toward their ideal situation. In 
activities and projects throughout the program, students are asked to 
visualize an ideal future, but also to examine the gap between the ideal 
and the real, and to develop ideas and strategies for bridging that gap. 


Experimentation and Risk Taking 

; Merely entering the new Ph.D. program is an exercise in experimen- 
tation and risk taking. School Improvement and Adult, Professional and 
Community Education are not common academic programs. Both of 
these concentrations are innovative, interdisciplinary programs in their 
own right. A doctoral program that integrates these two broad fields is 
revolutionary indeed, and those who enroll in the program have decided 
to stake their professional futures on this new model of leadership 
development. The professors who teach in the program are models of 
experimentation and risk taking. None of the traditional courses in 
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foundations of education, or educational leadership, or adult education, 
are found in the Ph.D. program of study. In fact, every course in the 
program is a new course designed exclusively for the interdisciplinary 
Ph.D. Thus, none of the professors are teaching in completely familiar 
territory. Rather they must integrate their existing expertise with new 
content and new ways of teaching. Professors and students, thus, engage 
in mutual experimentation and risk taking on a daily basis. 

Doctoral coursework includes opportunities (and often require- 
ments) for experimentation and risk taking. In their first semester alone, 
students must present their critical autobiographies to professors and 
other students, develop and defend their personal epistemologies, and 
initiate their field-based research projects. The focus on experimenta- 
tion extends beyond the university classroom. Students regularly par- 
ticipate in field-based projects in which they must apply and test what 
they have learned in class. They are encouraged to engage in research 
and scholarly writing with faculty, fellow Ph.D. students, or other 
professional colleagues. Individual students and groups often go beyond 
course requirements by presenting their course projects in their work- 
places or at professional conferences. 

All of this experimentation and risk taking is made possible by an 
academic culture that encourages students to test new theories as well 
as their own ideas. This academic culture views failure as a basis for 


future growth. It also offers tremendous collegial support. Although 
professors initially provide this support, eventually the student’s cohort 
magnifies it exponentially. 


Inquiry 

Inquiry takes a variety of forms in the doctoral program. The initial, 
yearlong collaborative research project might be a needs assessment, 
limited case study, action research project, program evaluation, simple 
survey, or some other small-scale study. The idea here is to introduce 
data-based inquiry as a way of life in the doctoral program. Field projects 
assigned throughout the program offer regular opportunities for inquiry. 
Often these projects provide students with opportunities to test new 
skills and strategies in professional work settings, and to gather data on 
their real-world performance. As students complete their research 
courses and develop new inquiry skills, they engage in increasingly 
sophisticated applied research. 

A second form of inquiry emphasized in the program is the use of 
various technologies to gather, analyze, and synthesize existing knowl- 
edge relevant to the student’s program of study, and eventually to the 
student’s dissertation topic. Technology experts are regular visitors to 
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doctoral classes, and students routinely visit the university library, 
technology labs, and the World-Wide Web to develop information re- 
trieval, analysis, and presentation skills. One indicator of the value of 
this type of inquiry is the increasing sophistication of students’ technol- 
ogy skills as they proceed through the program. 

Self-inquiry is a third type of inquiry that runs through the program. 
Students complete a variety of self-assessment inventories on their 
personality types, adult learning styles, and leadership styles. The 
results of these inventories are analyzed by students in relationship to 
their current and anticipated professional roles. Although the students’ 
portfolios are reviewed as part of their comprehensive exam, the primary 
purpose of the portfolios is ongoing self-inquiry. Students use their 
portfolios as vehicles to assess their progress as doctoral students. The 
portfolios include a variety of data on their academic performance, as well 
as their efforts to extend their learning by applying new knowledge and 
skills in professional work settings. Self-inquiry also includes exploration 
of future career options. Students review the literature on specific educa- 
tional roles they are interested in pursuing. They also interview, shadow, 
and assist practitioners in order to develop a better understanding of the 
responsibilities, challenges, and rewards that accompany those roles. 

The ultimate mode of inquiry in the doctoral program, of course, is 
the dissertation study. Although we require dissertations of all students, 
alternative formats are encouraged. There are four basic requirements 
for a dissertation. The dissertation study is defined as: 


(1) A systematic investigation of a problem 

(2) Informed by previous theory and research 

(3) That adds to the body of knowledge in the area of investigation, and 
(4) Is presented in a form capable of dissemination to scholars and practitioners. 


The four requirements represent a broad foundation upon which myriad 
types of innovative doctoral dissertations can be carried out. The pro- 
gram takes a developmental approach to dissertations, providing signifi- 
cant support at each stage of the process. For example, in a dissertation 
seminar students review the literature on their chosen topic, develop 
their research methods, and prepare their dissertation proposal. Addi- 
tionally, in the course “Directed Applied Study” students may, if they 
wish, conduct a dissertation pilot study. 


Collaborative Work 

The program attempts to instill a commitment to collaboration by 
creating an environment where members of the cohort became “partners 
in learning,” sharing knowledge, power, and assistance reciprocally 
(Saltiel, 1998). Class activities involve students in constantly reconfigured 
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teams brought together in small dialogue groups, case studies, team-led 
presentations and seminars, role-plays, and simulations. Field-based 
projects include various types of student collaboration, including stu- 
dents working on the same projects, study groups with members en- 
gaged in separate projects tied together by a common theme, and class 
members acting as project consultants to each other on an ad hoc basis. 
Field-based projects also can involve student collaboration with non- 
members of the doctoral cohort, including practitioners, professors, and 
Master’s or undergraduate students. Collaborative dissertation studies 
are encouraged, with students completing separate dissertations on 
different aspects of a single study. 

The doctoral program also has created a collaborative learning 
environment for Ph.D. faculty, as professors share ideas from their 
respective areas of expertise, plan courses together, and engage in 
ongoing program assessment and improvement. Several faculty mem- 
bers from different academic programs who previously have had little 
interaction with each other now participate in collaborative research and 
service in new areas of common interest. Professors involved in joint 
projects often invite Ph.D. students to join them, giving students further 
opportunities to participate in collaborative endeavors. 


Cultural Leadership as Transformational Leadership 


In the core course on leadership, Ph.D. students explore James 
MacGregor Burns’ concept of the transforming leader who seeks to 
satisfy followers’ higher needs, converts followers into leaders, and 
raises the moral conduct of both leader and followers by fostering 
common purpose and mutual support (Burns 1978). Certainly one aim of 
the interdisciplinary Ph.D. program is to develop transformational 
leaders. But in the field of education transformational leadership is 
played out in the transformation of the educational culture. Professors 
and students in the interdisciplinary program are convinced that the 
way to transform educational cultures is for the leader, and other 
educators within the culture, to foster the eight characteristics of 
collegial cultures discussed above. For us, transformational leadership 
is cultural leadership. At Texas State the interdisciplinary Ph.D. faculty 
is committed to permeating the doctoral program with the eight charac- 
teristics of collegial cultures, so that: 


@ Students who have been involved with partnerships through- 
out their doctoral program, as educational leaders, will form and 
participate in partnerships among learning communities. 
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@ Students who have been a part of a trusting and supportive 
learning environment throughout their doctoral program, as 
educational leaders, will engage in trust and support building. 


@ Students who have participated in shared decision-making 
throughout their doctoral program, as educational leaders, will 
share decision-making and foster shared decision making. 


@ Students who have engaged in critical reflection throughout 
their doctoral program, as educational leaders, will continue 
their critical reflection and will promote critical reflection through- 
out their learning communities. 


@ Students who have participated in vision building throughout 
their doctoral program, as educational leaders, will engage their 
educational communities in collective vision building. 


@ Students who have been encouraged to experiment and take 
risks throughout their doctoral program, as educational leaders, 
will support and reward experimentation and risk-taking. 


@ Students who have engaged in inquiry throughout their doc- 
toral program, as educational leaders, will continue to inquire, 
and promote inquiry throughout their learning communities. 


@ Students who have done collaborative work throughout their 
doctoral program, as educational leaders, will collaborate with, 
and encourage collaboration among, all members of their learn- 
ing communities. 


The eight principles referred to above are simple but profound. Many 
educational leaders and professors of educational leadership might 
argue that they merely represent common sense. Yet leader prepara- 
tion programs that emphasize the eight principles are rare. A focus on 
these eight principles within a program that brings together potential 
leaders from all areas of education who share the vision of a learning 
society may well be unique. 


Conclusion: A Work in Progress 


With the program in place for only two years, my colleagues and 
I do not yet have answers to the “what if” questions raised earlier in 
this article. A student survey conducted at the end of the program’s 
second year (Slater, 2003) is encouraging in most areas. Over 90% of 
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students in the first two cohorts report that the program fosters a 
learning community, students share ideas with each other, questions 
guide learning, students regularly engage in reflection, and they have 
applied their learning in their work and community. The survey also 
points to some areas where we need to improve. Approximately half 
of the doctoral students perceive a need to enhance the curriculum in 
the areas of technology and diversity. At the end of their second year 
in the program, 100% of students in the first cohort remain in the 
program. At the end of their first year, 92% of the second cohort 
remains enrolled. 

Despite the need to improve the program in particular areas, we 
believe that we are well on our way to establishing a doctoral program 
that will develop transformational leaders committed to facilitating 
lifelong learning, learning communities, and a learning society. We are 
encouraged by reflections like those shared by two of our students: 


My previous graduate work was in a program in which all students 
shared the common goal of obtaining a Master’s degree with certifica- 
tion to be a school administrator. I think of it now as “principal school.” 
The doctoral program is much more diverse. We have teachers and 
principals, but we also have a pychometrician, a prison education 
director, special education program administrators, a health care 
professional, educator certification specialists, and more... The per- 
spectives that each of my cohort colleagues contribute to our work 
together reflect the wide variety of vehicles and obstacles that we have 
encountered in our learning journeys. Each class meeting is like a circle 
of support, each voice reinforcing and echoing my own celebrations and 
frustrations. (Pankonien, 2003, p.23) 


The program’s integration of collaborative inquiry in all courses pro- 
motes reflection, collaboration, collegiality, and multiple perspectives 
in the research process...Through the reflexive process, we critically 
analyze our collaborative research by melding personal reflections with 
reflections by peers and specialists in the field of study. The query 
occurs through an array of forums, including dialogue, debate, dissec- 
tion, reflection, comparison, portfolio development, collaborative analy- 
sis and journaling. The doctoral students collaborate with research 
participants, each other, our professors, and the educators, patients, 
students, and prisoners with whom we work in our day jobs. Multiple 
perspectives in inquiry result in increased accountability for quality 
and transferability of research through shared responsibility by a 
larger education community. (Butters, 2003, p.18-19) 


At Texas State University, faculty and students in the interdiscipli- 
nary doctoral program in education have formed a collegial learning 
culture with the ultimate aim of graduates facilitating collegial learn- 
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ing organizations and communities that contribute to the ideal of a 
learning society. 
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introduction 


During the past several decades, widespread concern for the ad- 
equacy of public education set in motion what is regarded as the most 
intense, comprehensive, and sustained effort to improve education in 
American history (Bjérk & Keedy, 2002). Conventional assumptions 
about education are being contested and reformers are calling for 
fundamentally altering the manner in which schools are structured, 
managed, and governed. Since 1983, three successive waves of educa- 
tional reform contributed to shifting public policy initiatives from ac- 
countability, to teacher professionalism, and more recently to more 
complex issues associated with leadership and student learning (Bjérk, 
1996). During the early stages of the reform movement, renewed interest 
in the role of principals in school reform emphasized the function of 
school leaders as change agents. Additionally, the move toward school- 
based decision-making, distributed leadership, and professional learn- 
ing communities underscored the importance of the notion of leadership 
for learning. Heightened interest in district-wide, systemic reform shifted 
attention from the school to the system level and focused on the 
superintendent’s role in educational reform. Since the mid 1990s, a 
resurgence of scholarly inquiry helped describe the changing landscape 
of superintendents’ work and laid the groundwork for redefining their 
role as transformational leaders (Bjérk, 2000; Cuban, 1988; Johnson, 
1996). As state and national accountability initiatives increased pres- 
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sure on districts and schools to improve student test performance, 
superintendents’ interest in professional learning communities and 
communities of learners also increased. 

During the past several decades, scholars have observed an impor- 
tant change in the field of educational administration with regard how 
the profession organizes and uses knowledge. In developing a knowledge 
base for the field, Halpin (1957) and Boyan (1988) provided a schema that 
emphasized organizational, managerial, and environmental aspects of 
administrators’ work. More recently however, Murphy and Louis (1999) 
departed from this conventional arrangement in several important 
ways. Organizational, managerial, and environmental aspects, once 
prime organizers, were subsumed within broader discussions of leader- 
ship for school reform, new patterns of governance, and the core technol- 
ogy of teaching and student learning. This shift also offers an alternative 
view on how knowledge is used. In the past, emphasis was placed on 
administrators simply acquiring formal knowledge or “knowing about” 
schools to applying knowledge or “knowing for” school improvement. 
Although this shift reflects the field’s evolution from a theory-orientation 
to a knowledge-practice alignment, Bjérk, Lindle & Van Meter (1999) 
believe that changes in the context of schooling and issues facing school 
leaders will push discourse beyond the pragmatist notion of knowing 
how to improve schools to the constructivist notion of “knowing why” 
reforms are needed. 

This dramatic change in knowledge use is evident in changing 
emphases in school reform over the past several decades. For example, 
during the first wave of educational reform (1982-1986), public demand 
for accountability underscored the importance of formal knowledge or 
knowing about administrators’ work. Consequently craft knowledge 
focused primarily on knowing for managing, performance standards, 
and improving schools. During the second wave of educational reform 
(1986-1989), expectations for schools and district leaders changed con- 
comitantly as policy makers shifted emphasis from organizational effi- 
ciency and management issues to student learning, teacher profession- 
alism, and decentralization. These policy initiatives underscored the 
importance of superintendents’ educational and instructional leader- 
ship roles (Bjérk, 1993). Thus, knowing how to improve learning, teach- 
ing, and student performance, as well as distributing leadership and 
generating broad-based community support became increasingly promi- 
nent aspects of superintendents’ job performance expectations. The 
third wave of educational reform (1989-2001) reflected policy maker 
concern for changing social contexts of education (Bjérk, Lindle, & Van 
Meter, 1999). As a consequence, notions that all children can learn and 
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no child was to be left behind redefined how policy makers assessed 
school performance. Emphasis on bridging the achievement gap be- 
tween Caucasian students and students of color brought attention to the 
need for making fundamental changes in teaching strategies, providing 
support services to children and families, including parents and teachers 
in school governance, distributing leadership, and building professional 
communities in schools. 

These reform initiatives underscored the importance of the role of 
public schools in sustaining the nation’s social, economic, and political 
vitality. As a consequence, expectations for superintendents to act as 
moral and transformational leaders reflected changing public views that 
underscored the importance of schools being caring organizations con- 
cerned for the well being and education of all children. In these contexts, 
superintendents’ work is now guided by knowing why schools are linked 
to the formation and exercise of greater community social awareness 
(Starratt, 1995). As moral and transformational leaders, superinten- 
dents are expected to articulate and affirm the purpose of schooling, 
reflect on how well or how poorly students are served, confront rigid 
bureaucratic structures and practices, find common ground for agree- 
ment among disparate community interest groups, and create meaning 
in the work of teachers and students. In addition, they are expected to 
reconsider conventional notions of power (Brunner, 1995; 1999) and 
control. Rather than using power to make others subservient, they are 
expected to use it to ensure that the voices of all stakeholders are heard 
and valued, support a caring child-focused environment, distribute 
decision-making among teachers and administrators, and nurture the 
creation of learning communities. 

Research findings support the notion that school reform requires 
the support, involvement, and leadership of the superintendent. Studies 
confirm that superintendents who are knowledgeable about instruc- 
tional programs and who are engaged in improving teaching and learn- 
ing contribute to the instructional effectiveness of their school districts 
(Bridges, 1982; Cuban, 1984). During the past decade, interest of schol- 
ars in how the changing landscape of superintendents’ work is contrib- 
uting to a deeper understanding of their role in systemic reform. An 
emerging and promising line of inquiry is directed toward understand- 
ing their role in creating communities of learners. 


Review of Literature 


The critical importance of superintendents and other school leaders 
in transforming districts and schools into communities of learners 
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cannot be overstated. In this section we review the relevant literature 
framing the current case study in light of how school leaders interact 
with and impact the organizational contexts in which they work. To 
provide insight into leader influence, we review current literature on 
how school leaders can nurture professional learning communities in 
their systems and schools. Next, we juxtapose professional learning 
community with a more recently emerging construct - a community of 
learners - emphasizing several important distinctions between the two. 
Both constructs, however, find their roots in the research and literature 
regarding transactional, transformational and distributed leadership. 
We look briefly at each of these constructs and the effect that these 
practices may have on school reform. It is to the literature base on 
transformational leadership that we turn first. 


Transactional and Transformational Leadership 

Transactional leadership is a characteristic of the industrial con- 
texts. Rost (1991) offered a definition of transactional leadership as “an 
authority relationship between a least one manager and one subordinate 
who coordinate their activities to produce and sell particular goods and/ 
or services” (p. 145). In this sense transactional leadership is focused on 
the contingent transaction between leader and follower, or the exchange 
of service for reward. Transactional leaders manage organizations by 
explaining what is required of their followers in exchange for their work 
or contribution to the organization (Bass, 1990). Researchers have 
characterized transactional leadership in terms of contingent-reward, 
management by exception, and laissez-faire leader behaviors (Bass, 
1990, 1998; Gasper, 1992; Lowe, Kroeck, & Sivasubramaniam, 1996; 
Patterson, Fuller, Kester, & Stringer, 1995). 

Transformational leadership, on the other hand, is a characteristic 
of the post industrial school of leadership (Rost, 1991) and has been the 
object of research in a wide range of educational, industrial, and military 
settings for the last several decades (Bass, 1985, 1998, 1999; Burns, 1978; 
Foster, 1986; Kowalski & Oates, 1993; Leithwood, 1994; Rost, 1991; 
Sergiovanni, 1999; Starrett, 1995). Introducing the notion of transfor- 
mational leadership, Burns (1978) described transforming leaders as 
“persons concerned critically with values, purposes, ends that transcend 
immediate practical needs” (p. 141). Further, Burns explained that 
transformational leadership is characterized by a leader’s blending of 
analytical and normative ideas, bringing them to bear upon their unique 
contexts. Later, Bass (1990) added, “transformational leaders inspire, 
energize, and intellectually stimulate their employees” (p. 1). Rost 
(1991), building upon and extending the work of Burns (1978), proposed 
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establishing a new school of leadership that fit post-industrial contexts. 
He defined transformational leadership as, “an influence relationship 
among leaders and followers who intend real changes that reflect their 
mutual purposes” (p. 102). 

For over a decade, Leithwood and his associates have studied 
transformational leadership style as it relates to school environments 
(Jantzi & Leithwood, 1996; Leithwood, 1994; Leithwood & Jantzi, 1990, 
1997, 1998, 1999; Leithwood & Steinbach, 1993). Leithwood and Jantzi 
(1999) summarized attempts to define the construct as an approach to 
organizational leadership that, “fundamentally aims to foster capacity 
development and higher levels of personal commitment to organiza- 
tional goals on the part of leaders’ colleagues”(p. 453). Authors agree that 
through increased capacity and commitment, leaders invoke greater 
amounts of effort and productivity from followers to achieve the pre- 
scribed goals of the organization (Bass, 1985; Bass & Avolio, 1994; Burns, 
1978; Hipp & Bredeson, 1995; Leithwood & Jantzi, 1999; Yammarino & 
Waldman, 1993). 

Earlier scholars conceptualized transactional and transformational 
leadership as opposite ends of a two-factor, theoretical continuum and 
tended to view the two approaches to leadership as distinct (Bass, 1985; 
Bossert, Dwyer, Rowan, & Lee, 1952; Podsakoff, MacKenzie, Moorman, 
& Fetter, 1990; Silins, 1994). Later, researchers proposed that transac- 
tional and transformational leadership are by no means independent 
styles, but rather interdependent constructs (Avolio, Waldman, & 
Einstein, 1988; Bass, 1985, Waldman Bass, & Yammarino, 1990). These 
researchers found that transactional leaders were more effective when 
they augmented their leadership style with transformational elements 
and approaches. Subsequent, independent analyses of research from 
industrial, military, and educational settings alike agree that transac- 
tional leadership is most effective when augmented with transforma- 
tional forms of leadership (Avolio et al., 1988; Bass, 1985, 1998; Gasper, 
1992; Leithwood & Jantzi, 1999; Lowe et al., 1996; Patterson et al., 1995). 
Although Rost (1991) characterizes the integration of elements of trans- 
actional and transformational leadership as “good management”(p.180) 
and views it as an inherent condition of organizational life, he also 
observes that transformational leadership in its unadulterated form is 
as yet unrealized. 

Noneducational and educational contexts. Factor studies conducted 
in noneducational settings have identified four components of transfor- 
mational leadership including idealized influence, inspirational motiva- 
tion, intellectual stimulation, and individualized consideration (Avolio, 
Bass, & Jung, 1997; Bass, 1985, 1998; Bycio, Hackett, & Allen, 1995; 
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Howell & Avolio, 1993). Further, in his review of studies on transforma- 
tional leadership that spanned international boundaries, Bass (1997) 
suggests that leadership is inherently a part of all human interaction, and 
that it is contextual. Moreover, when asked to describe ideal qualities of a 
leader, people from across cultural and national boundaries tended to list 
transformational leadership qualities much more frequently than they did 
transactional qualities, leading him to suggest the universality and power 
of transformational leadership in human interaction. 

Leithwood and associates have identified and expanded the knowl- 
edge base of how transformational leadership is exercised in school 
settings. In their earlier works, Leithwood and Jantzi (1990) articulated 
strategies that transforming leaders use to influence the culture of their 
schools. These strategies included stimulating and reinforcing cultural 
change through staff development, sharing power, and communicating 
regularly about desirable organizational norms and values. In subse- 
quent studies, Leithwood tied transformational leadership directly to 
the leader’s ability to think expertly regarding in-school processes, and 
showed that transformational leaders are more able than their more 
transactional counterparts to facilitate collaborative school cultures and 
to nurture professionalism and problem solving abilities among school 
staff members (Leithwood, 1992, 1993; Leithwood & Steinbach, 1993; 
Leithwood, Jantzi, Silins, & Dart, 1992). 

Four key premises. Perhaps more important tothe current case study 
about school reform, Leithwood (1994) articulated four key premises 
around which his argument for transformational leadership has been 
built. Leithwood argued that, in the context of school restructuring, (a) 
stated means and ends are uncertain at best, (b) first and second order 
organizational changes are required, (c) the challenging and complex 
organizational structures of secondary schools have become a primary 
focus, and (d) professionalization of teaching is imperative. Leithwood 
suggests that because of the complexity of the environment of school 
restructuring, implementation of transformational styles of leadership 
is imperative, given the strong, direct effects such leadership has upon 
the psychological dispositions of teachers and outcomes, and the strong 
influence that transformational leadership can have on organizational 
learning (Leithwood, 1994). 

More recently, Leithwood & Jantzi (1999) confirm significant effects 
of transformational leadership on organizational conditions in schools, 
and lesser, but still significant effects on the behavioral and affective 
engagement of students in school. These organizational conditions, such 
as goals, culture, planning, structure and organization, information 
collection, policy development and procedures, and instructional ser- 
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vices, are the mediating factors to which transformational leaders have 
access and through which leaders may influence desired effects in 
schools (Hallinger & Heck, 1996, 1998; Leithwood & Jantzi, 1999). 

Summary. Thus, authors concur that the application of transforma- 
tional leadership techniques, when combined with transactional skills 
and approaches to organizational management, can have positive and 
productive effects on the function and well being of schools. Another key 
construct emerging in the literature, however, is that of devolving or 
distributing leadership to multiple organizational levels. 


Distributed Leadership 

The practice of sharing or distributing leadership within an organiza- 
tion is an important development in the discussion of effective approaches 
for school reform. Organizational and educational experts agree that the 
skill of drawing upon the knowledge and experience bases of leaders at 
every organizational level characterizes effective leadership for schools in 
the 21* century (Deal & Peterson, 1999; Elmore, 2000; Gronn, 2000, 2002; 
Senge, 1999; Senge & McLagan, 2000; Silins, Mulford, & Zarins, 1999). 
Senge (1999, 2000) claimed that effective and sustained change emerges 
from the influence of formal and informal leaders in a learning organiza- 
tion and suggested that, in order to sustain meaningful change, leadership 
must come from three sources: network leaders (e.g. informal, teacher 
leaders), line leaders (e.g., building principals, coordinators, and direc- 
tors), and executive leaders (e.g., school superintendents). 

Several authors have studied the concept of distributed leadership as 
it is applied specifically to educational environments (Deal & Peterson, 
1999; Elmore, 2000; Leithwood & Jantzi, 1998; Leithwood, Steinbach, & 
Ryan, 1997). Deal and Peterson (1999) claimed “successful schools have 
leadership emanating from many people-teadership that maintains and 
supports learning for all students, as well as learning for staff” (p. xiii). 
Likewise, Elmore (2000) characterized distributed leadership as the glue 
that holds acommon organizational goal together within the context of the 
individual school culture. The relationship between distributed leader- 
ship and learning is an area of increasing interest among scholars. In a 
recent, comprehensive review of research about standards-based educa- 
tion, Apthorp, Dean, Florian, Lauer, Reichardt, and Snow-Renner (2001) 
concluded “distributed leadership is one way to address the issue of 
ensuring leadership expertise across a broad variety of domains and 
subjects” (p. 154). As such, Apthorp et al. claim, distributed leadership is 
critical for sustaining changes in instruction and learning within schools. 

The literature base would seem to indicate, then, that transforma- 
tional leaders who inspire, energize, and stimulate their followers 
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intellectually (Bass, 1990) and who are willing to distribute the respon- 
sibilities for leadership among organizational levels (Apthorp, et al., 
2001) stand a better chance at effecting and sustaining organizational 
and systemic change. Further, an understanding of the emerging litera- 
ture on how leaders develop and support learning organizations (Senge, 
1990, 1994, 1999) and, more specifically, on how school leaders can foster 
a school culture characterized as a professional learning community, can 
also help superintendents and other school leaders improve their effec- 
tiveness as change agents. 


Professional Learning Communities 

The construct of the professional learning community is an adapta- 
tion of what Senge (1990) defined as the learning organization (Boyd & 
Hord, 1994). Professional learning community describes an organization 
where people continuously seek to expand their capacity to create 
desired results through the integration of new learning into regular 
practice (Senge, 1990, 1999). A professional learning community is 
different from the learning organization in that it focuses specifically 
upon how interactions among professional educators within a school 
setting (Boyd & Hord, 1994). 

Early research into the construct indicated that, in schools where 
high levels of professional community were present, teachers were 
characterized as innovative, full of energy and enthusiastic, and were 
supportive of one another’s professional learning (Smylie & Hart, 1999). 
Later researchers added to this knowledge base and further confirmed 
that the presence of strong professional community in schools can 
enhance teachers’ ability to deliver effective, authentic instruction and 
can result in increased levels of student learning (Bryk, Camburn, & 
Louis, 1997; Bryk & Driscoll, 1988; Hord, 1997; Louis, Kruse, & Marks, 
1996; Newmann, 1994; Newmann & Wehlage, 1995; Scribner, Cockrell, 
Cockrell, & Valentine, 1999; Smylie & Hart, 1999). 

Specific cultural elements of a professional learning community 
include (a) whole staff involvement, (b) shared vision and values, (c) 
shared focus on student learning, (d) reflective dialogue, (e) collaborative 
practice (Boyd & Hord, 1994; Bryk & Driscoll, 1988; DuFour & Eaker, 
1998; Hord, 1997; Newmann, 1994; Scribner, Hager, & Warne, 2002; 
Smylie & Hart, 1999). Louis, et al. (1996) effectively described the 
synthesis effect of strong professional community when they wrote, “By 
collaborating on common objectives, sharing developmental activities 
and concerns, and reflecting together on the technical aspects of their 
teaching, teachers come to own in common the consequences of their 
joint work for students’ intellectual progress” (p. 180). 
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More recent discussions, however, have begun to identify important 
limitations of the traditional concept of professional community that has 
emphasized organizational aspects of community over professional au- 
tonomy of the individual (Scribner, et al., 2002, Smylie & Hart, 1999). 
Such dialogue gives rise to making a distinction between the concept of 
the professional learning community and a community of learners. 


Professional Learning Community vs. a Community of Learners 

As previously described, the traditional concept of a professional 
learning community emphasizes shared norms and visions, collabora- 
tion among professionals, a collective sense of responsibility, and an 
assumption ofcommon, organizational goals by the whole group. Despite 
the well-documented benefits to teachers’ work place conditions and to 
student achievement that the presence of strong professional commu- 
nity offers, recent researchers have found the application of this concept 
to be troublesome. Scribner, et al. (2002) observes that the notion of 
professional community does not completely or adequately depict the 
delicate balance between individuals enrolling in a shared identity 
within an organization while retaining a sense of professional autonomy. 

Smylie and Hart (1999) applied the theories of human and social 
capital to the study of leadership for change in schools. These authors 
carefully explained the distinction between the potential of individuals 
as autonomous beings and the potential of individuals in a social context. 
In their application of these theories to school leadership, Smylie and 
Hart highlight the importance of balancing individual learning (i.e., 
professional autonomy and experience) with the collective needs of a 
school or organization. These authors suggested “school leadership must 
attend to the relation of individual teachers to their schools in ways that 
mutually enhance knowledge, skills, and their effective discretionary 
application in the service of collective organizational goals and priori- 
ties” (p. 435). Scribner, et al. (2002) examine the role that school leaders 
play in balancing the needs of individuals with those of the organization 
as they seek to foster community. Scribner, et al. open a new and 
important facet to the discussion of professional community by suggest- 
ing that it is and can only be created and maintained within the context 
of a dynamic, political environment. Their salient call is directed toward 
school leader vigilance in attending to the “I-ness” of individual profes- 
sionals while they nurture a context of “We-ness” in professional commu- 
nity (Scribner, et al., 2002, p. 45). 


Summary Statement 
In this section the relevant literature on transactional, transforma- 
tional, and distributive leadership have been reviewed. Next the authors 
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summarized the construct of professional learning community and 
contrasted it with the emerging dialogue regarding the development of 
a community of learners. In sum, the review implies that school and 
district leaders who effect and sustain change need to be strong leaders, 
skilled at blending transactional and transformational leadership styles 
described by Rost (1991) as “good management” (p. 180). Furthermore, 

these leaders tend to be willing to distribute and seek to integrate 
leadership from persons representing all organizational levels. Finally, 
on a cautionary note, effective school leaders must be mindful of the 
important task of balancing individual needs for professional autonomy 
with their efforts to build, nurture, and maintain professional commu- 
nity within their schools and school systems. 


Research Methods 


Educational reform is in constant motion, evolving, and can’t be 
understood outside of historical contexts (Hall, 2002). Thus, developing 
a better understanding of school district reform can be enhanced through 
longitudinal research that attempts to capture the nuances of events 
that occur over time, in specific contexts, and as a result of the work of 
several, successive superintendents. This current article is an 
ethnohistorical study of how superintendents of a medium-sized public 
school district in Kentucky contributed to the creation of a learning 
community at the high school level. The researchers used techniques 
associated with qualitative research methodology that enabled them to 
obtain, first hand, contextually relevant knowledge of events during a 
fifteen-year year period (1988-2003) that contributed to understanding 
perceptions of reality, meaning, and behavior from the perspective of 
several individuals who experienced these events (Denzin & Lincoln, 
1994; Miles & Huberman, 1994). 

The researchers used several data sources to reconstruct events 
including official documents, memoranda, and letters. We also con- 
ducted informal and semi-structured interviews with key individuals 
from the district and gathered data from focus groups (Jorgensen; 1989) 
including superintendents, program directors, principals, and teachers. 
These data gathering techniques provided the flexibility necessary in 
gathering first hand, contextually relevant knowledge (Guba & Lincoln, 
1981) about events. Triangulation methods (Denzin, 1970; Kirk & Miller, 
1986) contributed to the validity and reliability of data that were used in 
preparing an historical record that chronicled events (1988-2002). The 
identity, places, and individuals reported in the case narrative have been 
masked. This in-depth, qualitative approach to inquiry proved a power- 
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ful way to develop the “analytical, conceptual, and categorical compo- 
nents from the data itself’ (Filstead, 1979, p. 33) and increased our 
understanding of each of these several superintendents’ roles in creating 
what the researchers have determined to be a strong professional 
learning community/community of learners among educators through- 
out the selected school district. 

Analysis proceeded concurrently with the collection of data and with 
a review of pertinent literature. Researchers engaged in a reiterative 
cycle of definition, data collection, analysis, and subsequent redefinition 
throughout the study. Categories and initial definitions developed dur- 
ing the early stages of the study were compared with emerging data 
(Creswell, 1994). In addition, researchers used a constant comparative 
approach (Glaser & Strauss, 1967) to examine data in light of extant 
literature enhancing the researchers’ ability to further refine analytical, 
conceptual, and categorical components as they emerged from data 
(LeCompte & Preissle, 1993; Yin, 1993). Factors associated with super- 
intendents’ role in building and nurturing a community of learners are 
discussed in reference to appropriate literature in the field. 


The Development of a Community of Learners 


During the 1960s, Jasper County was characterized as a rural, 
farming community. Residents were generally complacent about how 
the community and its schools were managed through a “good old boy” 
system. Bob Thornton grew up in the county and spent most of his career 
as an educator serving as a teacher, principal, and then superintendent. 
Thornton was widely respected as an individual and viewed by commu- 
nity members as a good manager who didn’t like to challenge local 
customs or how things were done in the district. Located adjacent to an 
expanding mid-sized city, Jasper County experienced steady growth as 
new businesses and families moved into the area. Since the mid 1960s, 
the Jasper County school district experienced consistent increases in 
student enrollment throughout the district. This increase in enrollment 
strained school budgets, put pressure on building capacities, and created 
a need for increases in staffing at all levels. 

In 1982, the Jasper County school board election seated three new 
members that were long-standing residents. Two were service industry 
professionals who were not closely aligned with factions within the 
community that resisted development in the county. One of the three 
new board members, however, was a local farmer who was outspoken in 
his opposition to growth and adamant in his support for no new taxes. 
The remaining two members of the school board, however, thought that 
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limited growth was good for the community and the school system. The 
philosophical make-up of the new school board accurately reflected a 
major shift in community attitudes towards change and school improve- 
ment. The new board, as a whole, believed that if growth was to occur in 
the county, the community should manage it rather than allow it to 
unfold in a haphazard fashion. The new school board members under- 
stood the need to relieve overcrowding in the district’s schools and were 
committed to improving the quality schooling for children in Jasper 
County Schools. One board member said, “We needed to be up to the 
challenge of being as good as we could be for the sake of the students.” The 
new school board also realized that making these changes would not be 
easy, and they would not succeed without the leadership of a strong 
superintendent who shared their beliefs and commitment to children 
and learning. 

When Thornton retired in 1982, the school board searched for, hired, 
and unreservedly supported the new superintendent, David Marcus. 
Jasper County school administrators described Marcus as highly intel- 
ligent, a good administrator, committed to improving schooling for 
children, and committed to empowering others. School board members 
saw these as indispensable qualities and necessary for making basic 
changes in the district. One of Marcus’ first acts as superintendent was 
to reach out to the community in an attempt to involve the individuals 
who were considered to be the movers and shakers. Marcus communi- 
cated with community factions that resisted change, and worked closely 
with new board members to create a broad-based and continuing dia- 
logue on education in the county. In addition, Marcus encouraged 
teachers and administrators to rethink how they approached learning 
and teaching and facilitated efforts to secure external funding to support 
their initiatives. The superintendent’s interest and support of these 
activities signaled important changes in how teachers and administra- 
tors were perceived and their role in district reform. Discussions about 
learning and teaching also nurtured patterns of interaction among 
teachers and administrators that underscored the importance of their 
common interest in students and in their own professional learning. As 
a consequence the board crafted a strategic vision for the district that 
underscored the importance of student learning and staff participation. 
This vision provided a framework for future district initiatives directed 
toward improving the quality of instruction. 

Superintendent Marcus set the stage for reforming the school sys- 
tem early in his tenure by taking steps to relieve overcrowding. He drew 
up plans for redistricting several schools, scheduled elementary stu- 
dents to attend double sessions, and hired several new principals. The 
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school board supported these initiatives because, as one citizen put it, 
“These things needed to happen.” These changes stimulated local debate 
and brought attention to the substandard condition of the district 
facilities and the need for improvement. Marcus viewed himself as a 
change agent and looked for opportunities to improve schools. A commu- 
nity leader commented on Marcus’ role as a change agent when he 
observed, “You need a superintendent with a vision, a commitment to 
children, and a willingness to take risks. It takes a different kind of 
person to unstick a district and it takes a strong board to support a person 
to make those changes. Superintendent Marcus understood what it took 
to make real change happen.” 

Marcus’ efforts at improving the quality of schooling for children in 
Jasper County was guided by the school board’s strategic vision of 
schooling and included nurturing and supporting teachers and adminis- 
trators. In keeping with this vision, Marcus appointed new principals 
who were instructional leaders and identified and empowered highly 
capable classroom teachers and central office administrators to help lead 
school improvement efforts. As one observer noted, “The new superin- 
tendent came in and basically said that the status quo was not good 
enough and set the stage for going about making major changes in the 
schools and the business of learning. He empowered people and then 
unleashed them.” Throughout his seven-year tenure (1982-1989) as 
superintendent, Marcus demonstrated a sound understanding of the 
district’s problems, had the political acuity to craft support for changes 
in the district, and laid the groundwork for a process of increasing 
awareness among community stakeholders of the importance of student 
learning and the need to empower those who work with students on a 
daily basis (i.e., teachers and administrators). 

The Jasper County school board agreed and supported the emphasis 
on student learning and empowerment. After Marcus left, the board 
again sought out superintendent candidates who endorsed these ideas 
and who would encourage and support their development. As a result of 
this new superintendent search, the Jasper County school board identi- 
fied Dr. Louise Roberts as a leader committed to student learning and 
who viewed empowering teachers and administrators as central to 
successful and lasting school reform. Roberts was pleased to learn that 
the school district had a “clear focus on quality education from the board 
on down.” The Jasper County Board of Education voted unanimously to 
hire Dr. Roberts as the new superintendent. 

When Roberts assumed her duties in July 1989, she recognized that 
her predecessor was successful in his efforts to move staff from a state of 
complacency to active engagement in improving education in the dis- 
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trict. Roberts determined that her predecessor was able to accomplish 
this by getting them to believe in themselves. He had been a master at 
creating opportunities for staff members to try new approaches they 
previously thought were impossible, and was careful to recognize them 
for successful efforts. He had helped put children at the center of district 
thinking and action and used this focus as a template for weighing 
decisions and initiating learning programs. Roberts observed that one 
key to his leadership style was his capacity to empower staff members and 
challenge them to make a difference in learning and teaching. She noted, 
“Marcus created the conditions that made reforms possible; and then I 
built on that foundation. Everything we did was child-centered and based 
on empowering people to get things done.” In addition Roberts observed 
similarities in their leadership styles. She further commented, “My whole 
way of leading is through reaching out to people. Ican’t lead without people 
behind me, beside me, and sometimes in front of me. I see myself as part 
of a team.” The district had a large human infrastructure composed of 
nearly 500 certified and classified personnel to support the education of 
5,800 students. Roberts found that central office staff members and 
principals were competent administrators as well as knowledgeable about 
learning and teaching. She observed that these school leaders recognized 
the importance of empowering teachers and distributing leadership across 
the district including assistant superintendents, principals, teachers, 
clerical staff, bus drivers, and food service workers. Over time, a number 
of teachers, empowered by Marcus and Roberts to practice their leader- 
ship skills, became principals throughout the district as well as key central 
office administrators. These leaders, from all organizational levels through- 
out the district, helped sustain notions of distributed leadership and 
empowerment in how they worked with others. 

Dr. Roberts commented that in ‘schools throughout [Jasper] County, 
principals and staff posted banners with logos and slogans that declared, 
‘Children Come First’. In fact, we adopted it as a Board of Education and 
central office statement of belief.” This pronouncement framed one of the 
district's most important tasks: formulating a long-range plan. Superin- 
tendent Roberts recalled, “we continued with the strategic planning 
process that intentionally sought out and involved different interest 
groups in the community. The superintendent and members of the Board 
of Education became very involved with the County Planning and Zoning 
Board and helped to anticipate and plan for changes in a reasonable and 
informed manner.” Further, one influential member of the community 
observed, “Dr. Roberts helped to establish an atmosphere in the commu- 
nity where there was continuing dialogue between the superintendent 
and the shakers and movers in the community.” Roberts candidly 
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reflected, “What I brought to the superintendency was a softer way to keep 
that communication going. I didn’t hit people over the head with a stick.” 
Throughout the two years she served as superintendent, Dr. Roberts 
continued to build the capacity of district staff, empowered them, and used 
a team leadership approach to improve schools. In the spring of 1991, 
Roberts accepted an offer by the Commissioner of Education to serve as his 
Chief ofStaffin Kentucky Department of Education to help implement the 
Kentucky Education Reform Act (KERA). 


The Kentucky Educational Reform Act 


In 1989, the Council for Better Education challenged the manner in 
which Kentucky funded its system of education. This challenge resulted 
in a decision by Kentucky’s Supreme Court declaring the state’s entire 
system of public education unconstitutional. (Pankratz & Petrosko, 
2000) The Council for Better Education, composed of 66 property poor 
districts, seven other local school boards, and 22 students, contested 
funding disparities among all districts in the state (Pankratz, 2000). The 
Kentucky Supreme Court affirmed a ruling made by a lower court in 
Rose v. Council for Better Education, Inc., in July 1989, that struck down 
Kentucky’s system of education as it failed to provide a constitutionally 
ordered “efficient system throughout the state.” This ruling set in motion 
an unprecedented level of reform in Kentucky. Action by the State 
Supreme Court compelled the state legislature to systemically and 
comprehensively redesign its education system. In the Spring of 1990, 
the General Assembly passed KERA putting in place arguably the most 
far reaching, research-based framework for educational reform intro- 
duced in the United States. The major thrust of KERA was to improve 
teaching, learning, and student performance. To accomplish these goals, 
KERA (a) instituted high stakes accountability at the school-level, (b) 
authorized school districts to throw out restrictive state curriculum 
guides and bureaucratic regulations, and (c) empowered teachers and 
other community members through School-Based Decision Making 
(SBDM) Councils to take responsibility for formulating school policies, 
defining instructional programs, allocating budget resources, and hiring 
principals. In this regard, KERA created opportunities for teachers, 
parents, and principals to take greater responsibility for designing and 
managing instruction, assessing and communicating achievement re- 
sults to students and parents, evaluating programs, and providing for 
professional development. These new decision making and instructional 
formats captured the essence of the philosophical shift toward improving 
teaching, enhancing student learning, empowering parents and educa- 
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tors (i.e., those who work most directly with children) to make important 
decisions about policy, programs, and budget allocations. KERA dra- 
matically altered the landscape of education in the state, opening up 
broad opportunities for introducing innovative practices. 


Continuity and Change 


For nearly a decade (1982-1991), the Jasper County Board of Educa- 
tion invested considerable effort in supporting the district’s emphasis on 
student learning and viewed administrators and teachers as key players 
in successful school reform. As a consequence, when it came time to 
replace Superintendent Roberts, Jasper County board members again 
recognized a need for and committed themselves to maintaining philo- 
sophical continuity in superintendent leadership. Thus, board members 
sought out superintendent candidates who would support the school 
district initiatives set in motion by the previous leadership. 

Dr. Altman earned a reputation as an outstanding educational 
leader in the state and was hired as Jasper County’s new Superintendent 
in July 1991. Altman’s leadership style fused the qualities of the two 
previous superintendents with his ability to relate to the community and 
in how he viewed the role and function of staff members. His understated 
approach to public relations helped him relate well to the citizens in the 
rural parts of the county and in the more urban centers as well. As one 
county resident observed, “He could tell stories, talk about fishing, and 
he understood farming.” Dr. Aitman was aware that many individuals 
and groups were uncomfortable with recent changes unfolding in the 
community and schools. 

Keeping this contextual understanding in mind, Altman was careful 
to communicate to community members, and to members of the school 
staff and administration the importance of maintaining a student- 
centered focus in the district. Altman retained and supported the 
district’s commitment to sustaining reform initiatives by working with 
and through others including teachers, principals, and staff members. As 
one principal observed, “he consistently took the approach that whatever 
was necessary for children to be successful was what needed to be done. 
He never gave people the idea that what we were doing was good enough 
or was working as well as it could.” 

Altman’s sound understanding of school finance and his ability to 
relate to a wide range of people helped him project future district needs 
and generate citizen and board support for key initiatives. He clearly 
communicated the need for additional tax dollars to support a new school 
building programs in order to respond to increasing student enrollment. 
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In addition, Altman played a major role in helping stakeholders 
understand the importance of investing in the professional development 
of staff members. He made a persuasive case for funding comprehensive 
staff development, peer coaching, and a new teacher induction program 
as well as continuing support for the teacher empowerment initiatives 
begun years earlier by Marcus. Members of the community and of the 
Jasper County Board of Education responded positively to his proposals. 
They supported the adoption of a new policy that provided for ef hiring 
principals for new schools during the year in which they new schools 
were being built. This allowed principals necessary time to be closely 
involved with all aspects of establishing the school from architectural 
design to staffing. 

As early as the 1984-1985 school term, the idea of building a second 
high school in the county was raised. This was the year when ninth grade 
students were first enrolled at (what was then called) Jasper County 
High School. Jasper County High School was built to accommodate a 
maximum of 900 students. However, by 1991 an increase in student 
enrollment to 1,400 students caused severe overcrowding. At this junc- 
ture, the Board of Education recognized the need for a second high school 
in the eastern part of the county. The prospect of building a second high 
school stimulated a protracted and intense political debate as to whether 
Jasper County should create a large 2,000-student high school, or split 
the high school student body into two smaller schools. Some citizens 
viewed having a large school as being preferable because it would make 
Jasper County High School’s football team a serious state title contender. 
Others argued, however, that building two smaller high schools would be 
more conducive to students and teachers knowing one another and 
fostering supportive learning environments. 

The community-wide debate, and the ensuing Board of Education 
decision to build an additional high school, was intertwined with ongoing 
discussions among teachers, school and district leaders about how they 
might capitalize on the opportunity to change the nature of learning and 
teaching in the district. Envisioning the core instructional program and 
creating learning opportunities for students enrolling in the new high 
school was an uncommon challenge and a rather extraordinary under- 
taking. These discussions were nurtured by Marcus, sustained by Rob- 
erts, and encouraged by Altman. 

Over the previous decade, teachers had found themselves working in 
a thoughtful and caring environment in which they were encouraged to 
think about the best of all possible worlds for children. Educators in 
Jasper County discussed openly what they would do if someone gave 
them their own school. Discussion of new generation ideas was not only 
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was acceptable, but educators were asked by school leaders to imagine 
how these new ideas might actually work in schools. 

The debate about optimum school size was influenced by several 
proposals that reflected the precepts of KERA. This reform initiative 
emphasized learning and teaching as well as in the notion of creating a 
community of learners. Superintendent Altman regarded these propos- 
als and on-going discussions as an ‘incredibly fertile ground” of ideas. 
One staff member said of Altman, “He fostered professionalism by 
example, and often inquired if you had read a particular article or book 
related to the work in which we were involved. He talked about ideas and 
brought good speakers into the district. All of that contributed to 
fostering an atmosphere of professionalism and collegiality.” A district 
office administrator observed, Altman ‘had an incredibly creative mind 
and wanted to explore new possibilities.” A high school teacher con- 
firmed this saying, “He always asked why aren’t we doing something 
rather than why do we do things?” He often floated ideas, got a lot of 
people involved, formed committees, empowered them, and then lis- 
tened to what they found.” He was very skilled at empowering people, he 
understood the community, and he was astute politically. Altman knew 
what was worth fighting for and understood how to generate board, 
community, and staff support for new and worthwhile ideas. 

As one administrator noted, “What if statements often turned into 
reality because he allowed other people to take ideas and see them through 
tocompletion.”An assistant principal described him as ‘having a lot of grit 
and an individual capable of making difficult decisions. All ofhis decisions, 
however, focused on what was best for children and he often sought out 
more progressive ideas.” The decision to establish the East Jasper County 
High School as a community of learners was a good example. Following a 
series of focus groups in the school district and the community, community 
members forwarded recommendations to the Board of Education for 
discussion and eventual approval. An administrator observed, “By the 
time it reached them, it was almost a fait accompli. The atmosphere was 
not contentious and the decision was made amicably.” 

Establishing the new Jasper County High School as a community of 
learners emerged out of a decade-long intellectual ferment. Thinking 
about doing school differently had a modest yet powerful genesis. In 
1985, a group of high school teachers from the foreign language, science, 
and English departments housed “out back in the green trailers” at the 
Jasper County High School got together around the coffee pot every 
morning before school. The “Breakfast Club” talked a lot about student 
learning, what was important, and did a lot of professional reading. As 
teacher Leslie Yates observed, “Because a lot of teachers from other 
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disciplines were coming down to our coffee pot, we talked about school. 
We talked about the idea of having our own school and what it would look 
like. Then we would go off to teach.” As the years passed, teachers 
continued to read for professional growth, talk about ideas, and ask 
“What if?” questions about how school could be better for children. The 
Breakfast Club moved out of the green trailers into the main building 
and their talk continued. Starting with the phrase, “what if we had our 
own school” led to some rather interesting conversations. 

The Breakfast Club read books and articles and discussed ideas that 
stimulated their imagination. Leslie Yates reflected on the work of 
Willard Daggett and commented, “We were living proof that traditional 
schooling isn’t going to work anymore.” Tom Walker added, “Another 
important work was Jack Foster’s, If I Could Make a School (1991). It 
underscored the importance of the physical environment in reinforcing 
the programmatic side of schooling. We also read Sizer’s works, but the 
turning point in our thinking came about serendipitously in 1995 when 
a fellow airline passenger, a Washington DC consultant, gave me an 
unpublished, eighty-page manuscript, “Learning on the Edge of Chaos.” 
Teachers in the Breakfast Club read through it and began to realize that 
they were not alone in their thinking about reframing the notion of 
schooling.” One section of the manuscript described a school, The Illinois 
Math and Science Academy (IMSA), operating in Aurora, Illinois. Tom 
called the principal, Stephanie Pace Marshall, and asked if they could 
visit the school and talk to them about their program. Six people, 
including a member of the Board of Education, flew to Chicago and spent 
a day talking with teachers and administrators at IMSA. The IMSA staff 
members were very accommodating. Members of the Jasper County 
group, however, quickly realized that IMSA was a rather singular 
situation. It is a residential math and science magnet school for the entire 
state of Illinois. Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores for their graduat- 
ing seniors are consistently among the highest in the United States. 
Although the IMSA Program serves a unique population, the visiting 
team grasped the importance of innovative instructional strategies 
employed in the program, and were convinced that such strategies would 
benefit students in Jasper County regardless of background differences. 
Leslie Yates remembered, “We took kernels away with us, lesson plans 
that helped us think about how to frame significant opportunities for 
learning. Then, we sat down with people in different program areas and 
talked about what that really meant for children in our Jasper County. 
Because almost everyone had read Sizer’s works, discussions were 
substantive and centered on the use of projects, problem-based learning, 
and exit reviews” to assess student proficiencies. Walker observed, 
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“IMSA matched what KERA was trying to do! And, it was exactly what 
we wanted to do in Japser County.” 

During their visit, IMSA principal Marshall asked the Jasper County 
group if they had read any works that addressed the need to rethink the 
notion of leadership in learning contexts. Walker recounted, “She asked 
us if we had read, Leadership and the New Science by Margaret Wheatley 
(1992). Although we hadn’t, we did when we returned home.” It proved 
pivotal in rethinking their notion of schooling and fostered their creative 
thinking processes about the nature of a community of learners.” It was 
at this juncture that the Breakfast Club shifted its vocabulary from a 
“earning community” to a “community of learners.” They made a 
distinction between the two terms because of significant theoretical and 
operational implications. 

The group concluded that a learning community places primary 
emphasis on the well being of the organization. Its activities are focused 
on accomplishing common, specified goals. In this regard, learning is 
communal and purposeful. It is not, however, unlike how excellent, 
traditional schools function. Although individual members are empow- 
ered to explore a universe of ideas, these endeavors are intentionally 
thematic and connected to achieving common organizational goals. For 
example, a learning community may be viewed as an organization that 
goes through a double loop learning cycle (Argyris, 1993). The 
organization’s needs unify community learning and people are involved 
in a reiterative cycle of detecting changes in the organization’s external 
environment, aligning activities with new circumstances, and learning 
about how and what was done. Coalescing the energy of the entire 
community and focusing it in a particular direction, such as improving 
student performance, may help an organization respond to demands. 
Although learning communities represent a clear improvement in mak- 
ing traditional schools more responsive to external demands, it requires 
considerable organizational resources to orchestrate these activities and 
achieve optimum performance. Although this is a useful way of thinking 
about school improvement, members of the Breakfast Club looked at this 
dynamic process differently. 

A community of learners, on the other hand, was viewed as next 
generational thinking. Ogden Seymore, Assistant Principal at East 
Jasper High School, observed that in a community of learners “goals are 
focused on students and teachers, those that inhabit the organization, 
and relate to enhancing individual opportunities to learn.” This intent 
supersedes goals focused primarily on benefiting the organization. 
Walker helped to clarify the difference adding, “When individuals make 
a conscious decision to become a member of a community of learners, 
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they buy into goals because of a value and passion for learning shared 
among every member of the community. That is the strange attractor in 
a‘community oflearners’ and it’s powerful.”In other words, acommunity 
of learners accomplishes optimum performance through shared values 
and commitment to learning. In a learning community individuals 
embrace the notion of learning to meet specific organizational goals and 
administrators coordinate those activities to enhance success. On the 
other hand, communities of learners emerge and are energized through 
the importation and application of ideas and evolve dynamically as the 
scope of learning of individuals within the community expands. In a 
community of learners, learning doesn’t always have to go in the same 
direction. The breadth of individual exploration and learning are expan- 
sive yet these conspicuously idiosyncratic activities remain in harmony 
because they share a clear focus on expanding opportunities for learning 
for everyone in the community. 

As superintendent of schools, Altman not only encouraged develop- 
ment of these perspectives, but also regarded himself as a member of the 
community of learners. A tag on all of his emails included: “Lawrence 
Altman, a learner in the community.” Yates noted, “That said a lot. It said 
that he was open to any experience through which he could learn how to 
make things better for children in Jasper County Schools.” 

Thus, when several task forces were formed in 1991 to talk about 
building a new high school, a lot of intellectual ground had already been 
plowed. New ideas were taking root on what that new school would look 
like and how it could be different for children, learning, teaching, and 
leading. The ideas discussed in those task force meetings were not 
artificially transplanted or grafted from successful programs in other 
school districts, but were nurtured and owned by a very wide array 
individuals that extended well beyond the Breakfast Club. 

These on-going discussions grounded efforts at envisioning what the 
new East Jasper County High School would look like. They also helped 
define characteristics of the new principal. Shortly after the Board of 
Education approved the construction of East Jasper County High School 
in 1993, Superintendent Altman called Tom Walker, a French teacher in 
the district who had been named Kentucky Teacher of the Year in 1992. 
At that time, he was on leave from the district and was serving a Foreign 
Languages Consultant at the Kentucky Department of Education lo- 
cated. During the phone call Altman said, “I’m going to be in Frankfort 
tomorrow, can I take you to lunch?” When he arrived, a member of the 
Board of Education accompanied him. After the waitress took their 
orders, conversation turned toward plans for the future of Jasper County 
Schools. Altman said, “You know, we are planning to build a new high 
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school and we want you to be principal of it.”Walker immediately turned 
down the offer explaining, “I don’t have the certification and I don’t have 
the desire. When I return to the district, I want to stay a teacher.” He 
explained further, saying, “I had a mentor who helped me see that the 
most important thing that went on in schools was the relationship between 
students and teachers and that good teachers should stay in the class- 
room.” Walker’s response, rather than surprising the superintendent or 
board member, just affirmed their beliefthat he was the right person to for 
the job. Altman’s response to the certification question was, “Well, that’s 
all right because we have enough time for you to get your administrator 
certification by the time we open the school. In fact, we can give you some 
support when you to go back to the University of Kentucky to get it.” He 
asked Walker to think his offer over and call him later in the week. 

Walker reflected on what the superintendent had said. It was clear 
that what he really wanted was to use opportunities offered by KERA to 
design East Jasper County High School as a new generation KERA high 
school. Walker was intrigued by the offer. He recognized that Kentucky 
presented a unique opportunity for real, systemic reform. He observed 
that the tenets of KERA were ‘very much in synch with what I believe.” 

Walker gained valuable insight into the intent of KERA while 
working at the Kentucky Department of Education. He was excited 
about KERA, knowledgeable about it, and interested in its potential. 
Before KERA was widely understood, people in schools throughout the 
state called him with questions. Although many people assumed KERA 
meant gloom and doom for education in the state, he saw it very 
differently from most people. Walker often admonished nay-sayers and 
encouraged those struggling with KERA, quoting a passage from Antoine 
de Saint-Exupery’s (1941), Little Prince, “Look in the box and see that 
everything you need is in there.” He saw KERA as having tremendous 
potential for opening up opportunities for school improvement that 
hadn’t previously existed in Kentucky or elsewhere in the United States. 
It was evident to him that his beliefs “were in harmony with what the 
superintendent and board were asking him to do.” He said, ‘If people who 
know me and understand that I look at things very differently and are 
still willing to hire me then, let’s give it a whirl.” 

Walker concluded his temporary assignment with the Kentucky 
Department of Education in 1994 and returned to Jasper County as the 
Director of High School Transition, a position that allowed him to oversee 
construction, program development, and staffing of the new high school. 

Walker’s unconventional views of schooling were nurtured and 
refined during his tenure as a teacher in Jasper County. He recalled, “We 
developed an idea that was based on an idea of opportunities for kids. We 
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were pushing the limits in our own district with encouragement and 
support from the superintendent and other administrators for a long 
time.” In reflecting on their work in the district since the early 1980s, 
Walker and Yates, a fellow teacher, underscored the importance of the 
district having three succeeding superintendents (Marcus, Roberts, and 
Altman) who emphasized the importance of children and learning. They 
recalled, “Children were always the focus, and whatever we could do to 
make it better for them was encouraged. The reason we look at things so 
differently is because, over the years, we were nurtured in an environ- 
ment that encouraged creativity and [encouraged us] to look at things 
differently. So, we did.” 

Throughout this period, these superintendents with Board of Educa- 
tion support, provided leadership that focused on children and learning. 
School leaders used these commitments and ideas as templates for 
policy-making, budget decisions, staff development, and for formulating 
expectations for district leaders. Looking back, Walker, along with 
several of his colleagues, noted that these superintendents “empowered 
others to lead before anybody used that phrase.” They didn’t just 
empower “principals but, teachers...anybody who had an idea about 
improving learning and was student-centered.” 

In 1993, Walker accepted Altman’s offer and returned to Jasper 
County to work with the architects, supervise the construction of the 
school, and hire staff. He said, “When we began working with the 
architects, we were able to tell them three things: First, we wanted the 
new school to be place where visitors could immediately see excellent 
student work. We wanted it to be a place where students worked, not 
where they went to watch adults work. Second, we told the architects 
that it should be a place where interdisciplinary learning could take 
place, not just interdisciplinary teaching! Third, we told them we wanted 
the new school to be a place where there was a sense of flow. Not just a flow 
of people through wide, well lighted hallways, but a place where ideas and 
energy could easily circulate.” These ideas were gleaned from many years 
of ‘what if conversations with members of the Breakfast Club and others 
about what schools should be and particularly what the new East Jasper 
County High School would look like. The architects listened to these ideas 
and used them as a template for designing a building that complemented 
new generational ideas about communities of learners. Although the 
school was originally planned to open during the fall of 1996, it was 
postponed until the fall of 1997 due to construction problems. 

The notion of creating a strong sense of community and building 
relations among people was central to the success of new generation 
thinking about East Jasper County High School. Shortly after he was 
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appointed principal for the transition, Walker spoke at faculty meetings 
and talked with individuals informally well in advance of October, 1996 
when individuals had to declare their preference for joining the staff of 
East Jasper County High School or remaining in their present position 
at the existing high school. He spoke to faculty and staff about the idea 
of a community of learners and how they are qualitatively different from 
conventional ways of thinking about and doing school. He explained 
what the school would look like, how teachers would work with students 
and each other, and how leadership would be distributed rather than 
hierarchical. The Board of Education supported Walker’s efforts and 
believed that teachers would be most effective where there was a good fit 
between them and the school. The board supported teacher choice. 

As a consequence, staffing decisions and teaching assignments were 
made according to the teacher’s choice of schools, then by seniority, and 
finally by subject specialization and certification. The latter was essen- 
tial to ensuring that both schools had faculty to support their respective 
academic programs. Walker recalled, “We wanted people at East Jasper 
County High School who wanted to be here and we were elated the way 
it turned out.” Creating a learning community, however, is challenging. 


Changing Relationships among Teachers and Administrators 


In many instances teachers tend to narrowly focus on what goes on 
in their classrooms rather than viewing the school holistically. In these 
circumstances, there is very little interplay between teachers and ad- 
ministrators. As Yates noted, “Those roles seem to be rigidly defined. 
When we tried to get teachers to accept broader responsibilities for 
student behavior, we met with some resistance.” For example, when 
teachers asked what “they” (i.e. the administrators) were going to do 
about student discipline or other issues, Walker reminded them, “There 
is no they.” Yates continued, “We tried to break down barriers to effective 
discipline by moving toward sharing that responsibility among all of us 
in the community.” Yates explained that this approach not only defines 
part of teacher-administrator relationship, it helps to define teacher- 
student relationships as well. 

Changing teachers’ notions of schools, how things are done, and who 
leads is not easy. For example, one of the most persistent criticisms 
teachers have about administrators at East Jasper County High School 
is that they are too student centered. Many teachers believe that 
administrators are supposed to handle discipline problems and control 
students. As a consequence, when students misbehave or when they are 
tardy they send them to the office to be punished or to sit for 90 minutes. 
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This is a complex issue. Ifclass is disrupted by student misbehavior other 
students are denied the opportunity to learn. On the other hand, the 
student isn’t accomplishing much learning by doing penance in the office. 

As assistant principal Seymore recalled, “Faculty [members] were 
very much involved in examining this issue and found that an important 
contributing factor to disruptive student behavior is low academic 
achievement. We concluded that keeping them out of class was unpro- 
ductive. It was one of the few times I can ever recall teachers quickly 
arriving at broad consensus. We did away with the traditional way of 
handling [misbehavior and] ‘tardies’ and agreed that students should be 
in class learning.” 

Another assistant principal Yates also noted, “By the end of the year, 
many teachers said that they appreciated that our actions matched our 
rhetoric about participatory decision making.” Developing a shared 
responsibility for decision-making, however, continues to be a slow 
journey. Many teachers who opted to become part of the learning 
community found it difficult to accept new ways of doing things and when 
students were not punished, they complained that East was just a “feel 
good school.” 

As Seymore recalls, “At the ‘old’ Jasper County High School, we had 
a rather traditional notion of the structure of school. When we moved 
over here, things began to change. They changed because teachers 
recognized that we were going to work together to make decisions, that 
every voice is an important part ofthe community, and in many instances 
those ideas, attitudes and ways of working influenced their relationships 
with students.” Seymore continued, “Some teachers began taking on 
roles that were traditionally reserved for administrators knowing that 
we are all part of the same community and we all had a stake in the 
school. That is at the core of what we are about.” During the first year, 
some teachers embraced these ideas more enthusiastically than others. 
As Walker observed, “Teachers ran the gamut in their level of under- 
standing of the notion of a community of learners and levels of commit- 
ment to it. To many teachers, the school’s environment is still a bit 
threatening and a few still don’t get it.” 

Although teachers elected to be part of the staff at East, Walker 
recognized they were individuals, that they have foibles, and at times 
they disagreed with one another. For the most part however, he said, “We 
had very good relationships.” Administrators in the new high school 
were very visible, and often attended and participated in classes both as 
learners and teachers. One teacher commented that, “The children 
enjoyed that discussion so much and enjoyed seeing the principal come 
in and talk about what they were learning.” In a community of learners, 
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administrators are also teachers and their being in classrooms is not 
viewed as disruptive, but rather a normal part of life in school. 


Changing Relationships Among Students and Administrators 


An important part of administrators forging good relationships with 
students is for administrators to gain a better understanding of students 
as they go about their daily work. One of the most important decisions 
administrators came to consensus on at East Jasper High School was that 
each administrator would teach one class in the school. As Walker 
explained, “Our past experience validates the fact that teachers can make 
a difference in the lives of students. Administrators gain several advan- 
tages by also serving as classroom teachers. First, we can say to students 
and teachers that we are all members of this community and that for us 
the most important thing happening in the school is what’s happening in 
the classroom not in the office.” At East Jasper High School, all three 
administrators viewed themselves primarily as teachers. As a conse- 
quence, the needs of the office didn’t take priority over learning. Instruc- 
tion was not interrupted by routine calls for students to go to the office or 
by announcements. Administrators concurred that viewing themselves 
and encouraging others to view them primarily as teachers had a positive 
effect on how they handled student discipline problems. They believed that 
when administrators established relationships with students as learners, 
it completely changed the dynamics of the principal-student discussion. 
Seymore remarked, “Even in cases where we didn’t have students in class, 
they knew that what we value is learning, not control.” 


Changing Roles: Students as Learners and Teachers 


Before the school opened, Walker and the principal of the “old” high 
school gave seniors the same opportunities that their teachers had to 
learn, compare, and talk about both schools. Many were intrigued with 
the notion of a community of learners, the question of how it would 
function, and its emphasis on the responsibility of students for their own 
learning. Although attendance boundaries for each school were drawn 
up by the Board of Education, seniors persuasively argued that, like 
teachers, they also should be given the opportunity to choose which high 
school they wanted to attend. Superintendent Altman agreed and asked 
the Board of Education to allow them to make that choice. District 
administrators thought that, in all probability, most seniors would want 
to remain at the “old” high school where they had friends and familiar 
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surroundings. The outcome of their choice was startling. Two thirds of all 
seniors in the district elected to attend the new high school! Walker 
cautioned, “Some of them came because they thought it was going to be 
a chaotic place and they would be able to get away with a lot more than 
they would at the old school. But, many of them came because they got 
a glimpse of the ideas in which we strongly believed.” 

An important catalyst that holds a community of learners together 
involves changing the role of students, viewing them as both learners 
and teachers. Thus it is incumbent upon schools to search for creative 
ways to transform mundane and routine activities into extraordinary 
occasions for students to assume greater responsibility for learning and 
leadership. During the first year that East Jasper County High School 
was in operation, relations among students and teachers began chang- 
ing. Some teachers, particularly those in music and technology, viewed 
highly competent students as both learners and teachers. 

In the music program, for example, many students were virtuoso 
performers who assisted teachers by helping other students learn ad- 
vanced techniques. This led to remarkable progress among students in 
the program. 

Improving technology and expanding its use in teaching and learn- 
ing is an important, district-wide priority. Several obstacles, however, 
impeded progress. First, technical assistance contracts were costly and 
not being able to get teachers the help they needed, when they needed it 
often frustrated their efforts to integrate technology with classroom 
instruction. The District Coordinator for Technology and Extended 
School Services, Houston, worked with teachers and students to estab- 
lish an innovative Student Technology Leadership Program (STLP). It 
identified highly competent students who were paid by the district to 
deliver technical assistance services to students and teachers. This 
initiative not only proved cost effective and improved service delivery but 
also changed how teachers viewed students. 

The Capstone Program also provided opportunities for highly capable 
students to extend their knowledge by completing a senior project. 
Seymore, the Capstone Program advisor, said, “Many students were 
surprised when I asked them, how we were going to grade the projects? 
Students were not used to structuring the class, defining project param- 
eters, or evaluating outcomes. We took time to talk about these issues and, 
in my opinion, the plans we came up with were much better than I could 
have done alone. Although there are instances in which changing the 
nature of learning and teaching were not successful, by the end of the year 
many students accepted responsibility for implementing their ideas.” 

In retrospect, Altman’s desire to create a high school that embraced 
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yet went beyond principles delineated in KERA legislation was realized. 
He acknowledged that he was able to implement a radically different 
concept of schooling at East Jasper County High School and nurture 
changes in other district schools that adhered to the notion of a commu- 
nity of learners. He accomplished these goals not because he was a 
singular visionary leader but because his work built upon a solid 
foundation established by his predecessors. During the previous decade 
they nurtured broad-based participation, supported the distribution of 
leadership at the building level, and enjoyed continuity and consistency 
in Board of Education policy that placed primary emphasis on student 
learning. The desire to improve learning provided a powerful bond 
among members of the Board of Education and served as a basis for 
transcending political differences over time. 

During the spring of 1998, Altman announced his retirement. Al- 
though the prospect of new district leadership typically leads to specu- 
lation as to whether current initiatives will be sustained, this was not the 
case in Jasper County. The issue before the board, once again, was 
finding an individual who would sustain the focus on creating learning 
communities in the district. 

When Marcus was superintendent, Linda Frank was a teacher. She 
had a strong dedication to children, clear vision of the importance of 
improving student learning, and was empowered by him and subsequent 
superintendents to serve as an advocate for children, learning, and 
working with and through others. She was an outstanding teacher who 
was nurtured by the district’s long-standing, progressive environment 
and supported the notion of learning communities. These qualities 
helped her succeed as a middle school assistant principal and later as 
Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum and Instruction. In this capac- 
ity, she worked closely with Walker during the formative years when 
East Jasper County High School was being designed as a community of 
learners. When Altman announced his retirement, several colleagues 
persuaded her to apply for the position. Frank was selected by the Board 
of Education as the new superintendent of Jasper County and she 
assumed her duties in the 6,400-student district in July 1998. 

As was the case with her predecessors, Frank was selected for the 
superintendency by the Jasper County Board of Education because of 
her commitment to uphold and support the initiatives that were already 
firmly in place within the district. In her previous roles as teacher, 
assistant principal, and assistant superintendent, Frank demonstrated 
a firm belief in developing the capacity of students, teachers, and 
administrators for distributed leadership throughout the district. Since 
assuming the helm as superintendent, Frank continued this commit- 
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ment to transformational leadership as evidenced through at least three 
specific and important initiatives described in this section. First, Super- 
intendent Frank has been instrumental in advocating for high quality 
professional development for all teachers in the Jasper County Schools. 
As in many states, Kentucky teachers receive credit for graduate level, 
university course work for additional certification and salary advance- 
ment. However, prior to Frank’s superintendency, Kentucky teachers 
could not count professional development toward these important goals 
that were delivered in the form of district-level workshops and in-service 
training. Largely as a result of Frank’s advocacy and support for the 
Continuing Education Opportunities (CEO) program, teachers in Jasper 
County may now include these professional growth experiences as credit 
for salary advancement. The CEO program provides important, addi- 
tional incentives for increased levels of individual and group learning. 

Second, Frank builds a community of learners among her building- 
level and district-level school administrators. During her tenure, Frank 
restructured her regular (i.e., bi-monthly) administrator meetings from 
their original managerial, information-sharing function to focus prima- 
rily on learning and leadership development. She has accomplished this 
by encouraging administrators to read and discuss together various 
books about leadership and the implications such literature has on 
leadership in schools. A couple of examples of these books include Covey’s 
(1989) Seven Habits of Highly Effective People, Palmer’s (1998) Courage 
to Teach, and Schlecty’s (2001) Shaking Up the Schoolhouse. Addition- 
ally, as with the teachers’ CEO program, a portion of the hours spent in 
discussion during administrator meetings applies to the individual 
principals’ annual leadership credit hours required by the state depart- 
ment of education. 

Finally, Frank has also spearheaded a program called Teacher- 
Leaders initiative in Jasper County. The Teacher-Leaders program is 
designed to develop and distribute leadership throughout the various 
organizational levels in Jasper County Schools. Teacher leaders, either 
self-nominated or nominated by their peers or principals, participate in 
an intensive, five-day leadership training seminar each summer and at 
various times throughout the year, built around Katzenmeyer’s (2001) 
model presented in Awakening the Sleeping Giant: Helping Teachers 
Develop as Leaders. Frank and her central office assistants deliver this 
training and customize it to the distinct and unique needs of the district. 
Teacher leaders, working closely with their principals and building-level 
curriculum resource teachers, serve as a kind of guiding coalition 
(Kotter, 1996) whenever a curricular, assessment, or instructional inno- 
vation is introduced to the district. 
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According to district personnel interviewed, Frank is perceived to be 
a strong, continuing link in a long chain of transformational leaders in 
the superintendency in Jasper County. One principal offered his opinion 
that Frank, though a strong leader in her own right, clearly realizes how 
dependent she is on the expertise of all leaders in the district. This 
principal added, “Frank understands that the strength of the district lies 
not only in the leadership that she provides, but also the leadership that 
she evokes.” 


Discussion 


Bass (1990) observed that transformational leaders inspire, energize, 
and intellectually stimulate their employees. Leithwood and Jantzi(1990) 
articulated strategies used by transformative leaders to stimulate and 
reinforce cultural change in school and district cultures including staff 
development, sharing power, and communicating desirable organiza- 
tional norms and values. In this regard, Leithwood and his associates 
(1990, 1993, 1994, 1997, 1999) and Bass (1990) characterize the work of 
transformational leaders as building capacity in others as well as inspiring 
commitment to new organizational goals. Leithwood and Steinbach (1993) 
note that transformational leaders also possess a greater degree of expert 
knowledge of school and district processes than their more transactional- 
oriented counterparts and tend to facilitate collaborative school cultures, 
nurture professionalism, and develop problem-solving capacities among 
school staff members (Leithwood, 1992, 1993; Leithwood & Steinbach, 
1993; Leithwood et al, 1992). Although these scholars note the importance 
of these characteristics among transformative leaders, observations made 
during this longitudinal study suggest that when they are shared by 
successive superintendents progress towards building professional com- 
munities and communities of learners at the district level is enhanced. In 
addition, case study observations affirm Rost’s (1991) point that transac- 
tional and transformational leadership are not mutually exclusive but 
complimentary qualities needed for effective management and leadership 
in districts engaged in substantive reform. In other words, good manage- 
ment practices contribute to stability and a level of confidence needed for 
individuals to envision and enact professional communities and commu- 
nities of learners. Case study observations help to illuminate the concept 
of transformational leadership for community building in schools and 
school systems. 


Top-down and Bottom-up Leadership 
The notion of distributing leadership to draw upon the knowledge 
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and expertise of leaders at every organizational level of the organization 
is a characteristic of effective leaders that is gaining increasing consid- 
eration in recent literature on school and district level reform (Deal & 
Peterson, 1999; Elmore, 2000; Gronn, 2000, 2002; Senge, 1999; Senge & 
McLagan, 2000; Silins, Mulford, & Zarins, 1999). Senge (1999, 2000) 
notes that effective leadership emerges from an influence pattern among 
formal and informal leaders in a learning organization and that, in order 
to sustain continuous and meaningful change, leadership must come 
from three sources: network leaders (e.g. informal, teacher leaders), line 
leaders (e.g., building principals, coordinators, and directors), and ex- 
ecutive leaders (e.g., school superintendents). 

It is evident that successive superintendents and school leaders in 
Jasper County demonstrated the capacity to distribute leadership among 
all levels of the organization and that transformational leadership was 
multi-dimensional and multi-directional. In other words, leadership 
involved tapping a wide spectrum of skills among administrators and 
staff members in the organization. The influence pattern was simulta- 
neously a top down, a bottom up, and a lateral venture. Superintendents 
in the case study clearly exhibited a shared vision for change, inspired by 
top-level policy makers and executive leadership over time and across 
changes in board membership and superintendents. Board members 
were committed to selecting leaders who would support and nurture 
change throughout the entire school system and into the broader com- 
munity. School leaders also, however, were careful to identify and 
nurture individuals and groups in the lower levels of the organization in 
an effort to grow their own leadership throughout the district. As a 
consequence, these sustained and focused efforts contributed to building 
the capacity of Jasper County schools to work as and towards a commu- 
nity of learners. 


Constancy and Change 

As Senge (1999, 2000) notes, influence patterns among formal and 
informal leaders in a learning organization are dynamic, multidimen- 
sional as well as multidirectional however, to sustain change they must 
also persist or be constant over time. Observations of school leaders in 
Jasper County during the 15-year period (1988-2003) suggest that 
leadership directed towards creating and sustaining a community of 
learners is characterized by both constancy and change. When hiring 
superintendents, board members were deliberate about their expecta- 
tion that the positive gains previous superintendents had inspired 
should be supported and enhanced by his or her successors. This 
commitment contributed to building a sense of continuity throughout the 
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district and established the trust necessary to keep the school district 
moving in a desired, positive direction. On the other hand, as the district’s 
professional community learned more about itself and its work, superin- 
tendents and other leaders felt free to modify, change as well as introduce 
new thoughts, techniques, and programs to help accomplish their goals. 


Consistency of Leadership over Time 

The widespread belief in the primacy of leadership to organizational 
management and transformation has been the topic of intense discus- 
sion, debate, and speculation by scholars and practitioners for the past 
several decades. Foster’s (1986) cogent and enlightened notion that 
leadership resides within a community that shares beliefs in its collec- 
tive goals and practices provides a useful framework for explaining the 
importance of maintaining these relationships over time. Rost (1991) 
defined transformational leadership as “an influence relationship among 
leaders and followers who intend real changes that reflect their mutual 
purposes” (p. 102). In the context of rapid growth and increasing 
academic accountability, community leaders and school board members 
realized that change was necessary, and began to make important 
commitments to facilitate change in the district. One of the most 
significant decisions it made was hire a change agent as their school 
superintendent and support his initiatives during his tenure in office. It 
is equally important to note, that when he left they deliberately sought 
out an individual who’s beliefs and dispositions aligned with district 
initiatives to ensure continuity, consistency, and commitment to shared 
decision-making and the notion of communities of learners. The board’s 
persistence over a fifteen-year period in selecting superintendents in 
this fashion contributed to sustaining a culture of learning and allowed 
it to evolve and grow into a community of learners. We observed that 
changing the-fabric of a an organization’s culture (Schein, 1992, Senge, 
1999) requires a commitment to the notion of community, relational 
leadership, learning, and persistence over time. 


Individual and Corporate Learning 

The concept of a professional learning community emerged from 
Senge’s (1990) discussion of a learning organization (Boyd & Hord, 1994) 
in which individuals continuously seek to enhance their capacity to 
achieve desired outcomes through the incorporation of new learning into 
practice (Senge, 1990, 1999). A professional learning community how- 
ever, is different from the learning organization in that it focuses 
specifically upon how patterns of interactions among educators within a 
school setting (Boyd & Hord, 1994) and the presence of cultural elements 
including whole staff involvement, shared vision and values, common 
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focus on student learning, reflective dialogue, and collaborative practice 
(Boyd & Hord, 1994; DuFour & Eaker, 1998). Recently, Scribner, et al., 
(2002) and Smylie & Hart (1999) critiqued the traditional concept of 
professional community that has emphasized organizational aspects of 
community over professional autonomy of the individual and make a 
distinction between concept of professional learning community and a 
community of learners. 

Scribner, et al. (2002) note, that the notion of professional commu- 
nity does not adequately describe the balance between individuals 
enrolling in a shared identity within an organization while retaining a 
sense of professional autonomy. Smylie and Hart (1999), using theories 
of human and social capital, highlight the importance of balancing 
professional autonomy and individual learning with the collective needs 
of a school or organization. These authors underscore the importance of 
school leaders attending to both individual and collective organizational 
goals and priorities. Scribner, et al. (2002) suggest that it is possible to 
create and maintain these separate yet related dimensions of a profes- 
sional community through a process of political accommodation. 

Case study observations confirm that that successive district super- 
intendents and school leaders were equally committed to both individual 
and corporate learning. Leaders in this district worked to transform 
their system into one where individuals engage in and commit to 
learning for the sake of shared, organizational goals. Simultaneously, 
these leaders encouraged individuals to commit to their own learning 
and capacity building, thus establishing and contributing to a commu- 
nity of learners. Though some may perceive such a distinction as 
‘splitting hairs,” we believe that articulating the difference between 
developing a learning community and nurturing a community of learn- 
ers points to an important nuance in the concept of transformational 
leadership that has, to this point, been somewhat overlooked. 

Though perhaps not originally articulated in these terms, Jasper 
County school leaders have long held a vision for developing a learning 
community. Leaders and followers alike supported its growth by focus- 
ing on corporate initiatives and goals established to meet the needs of 
students, teachers, and other members of the organization and commu- 
nity. A community of learners also emerged, however, as opportunities 
for individual learning and leadership were made available through 
professional development initiatives, and the encouragement of self- 
mastery and capacity development. 


Leaders as Learners 
A final observation is that the transformational leaders in Jasper 
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County, whether board members, superintendents, principals, or teach- 
ers, saw themselves as learners first and leaders second. In this vein, 
they provided powerful role models as individuals committed to their 
own learning and self-mastery (Senge, 1990). They recognized that such 
individual learning and professional development was also good for the 
system. Such a realization, nurtured an environment within the Jasper 
County school system where it is safe for individuals to take risks, to 
learn, and to share that learning with others. Such permission within an 
organization allows individuals to pursue their own self-mastery as 
learners in a community, and to share that learning with colleagues 
openly, as a “community of learners.” 


Preparing the Next Generation of Educational Leaders 


During the past two decades (1983-2003), emphasis on the improving 
education has underscored the importance of understanding the role of 
school and district leaders in launching and sustaining school reform. Case 
study events affirm Rost’s (1993) notion that good management and 
leadership, rather than being mutually exclusive are complimentary. On 
the one hand, good management sustains organizational stability and 
predictability and supports individual engagement in professional work. 
On the other hand, transformational leadership is a shared responsibility 
focused on building the capacity of individuals (Leithwood, 1992, 1993; 
Leithwood & Steinbach, 1993) to raise questions about the fundamental 
purposes of the organization, articulating a common vision of the future, 
changing the culture of schooling (Rost, 1993), and persisting over time. 

Heightened concern for the condition of education and the role of 
school and district administrators in reform also raised questions about 
how the next generation of leaders are prepared. In the past, individuals 
disposed towards a modern industrial management perspectives often 
gravitated to and were socialized into school administration. Educa- 
tional reform however, is calling for a decidedly different type of leader 
and consequently how they are identified, nurtured, selected will change. 
Rather than relying on conventional preparation models that are often 
portrayed as self selecting, professor-oriented, and irrelevant emerging, 
“grow your own” strategies are stressing the importance of identifying 
promising individuals who exhibit desirable characteristics of being a 
“good” manager and a transactional leader and willing to work in 
different ways to reform schooling (Bjérk & Keedy, 2001). 

The present debate on reforming educational administration pro- 
grams encompasses a number of proposals ranging from collaborative 
roles shared among a wide array of providers to the dissolution of 
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university-based programs in favor of private sector initiatives. Al- 
though the merits ofeach vary, they have provided an important impetus 
for reexamining basic assumptions of conventional preparation program 
structures and instructional formats. The knowledge-focused vs. prac- 
tice-based preparation perspectives that dominated the debate during 
the past decade are being eclipsed by models calling for an integration of 
these elements creating what Wenger (1998) refers to as “communities 
of practice”. Accomplishing this will contribute to reconnecting the 
academic and practice arms of the profession. Although scholars and 
practitioners concur that knowledge and practice are important to 
leaders acquiring and successfully transferring skills to a variety of 
settings, professional preparation programs tend to place greater em- 
phasis on one or the other and tend to situate learning in classroom 
settings rather than field-based contexts. Bjérk, (2000) however, calls for 
integration the acquisition of formal knowledge and craft knowledge and 
situating learning in actual work settings. Changing conventional prepa- 
ration practices however, should be informed by the theory of practice. 

The basic assumption of university-based professional preparation is 
to ensure that individuals acquire formal knowledge that supports prac- 
tice of school and district level administrators (Aryris & Schén, 1974; 
Hoberman & Mailick, 1994). The basic assumption of this approach is that 
knowledge (concepts, skills, and strategies) acquired in classroom settings 
will transfer and help solve field-based problems. Research findings on 
how individuals learn, however, indicate that theories, processes, or skills 
learned in classrooms do not easily transfer to work situations. Research 
findings also suggest that the converse is also true: that knowledge gained 
through direct work experience is not readily transferred to new situations 
(Resnick, 1987). Moreover, Carraher, Carraher and Schlieman (1985), 
found that few individuals were able to solve parallel problems learned in 
either setting when presented differently. 

Research findings on situated learning, however, suggest that knowl- 
edge acquired in the context of doing related work enhances meaning 
and increases the likelihood of retrieval and transference to new situa- 
tions (Bridges, 1992; Godden & Baddeley, 1975). Thus, integrating the 
acquisition of formal and craft knowledge situated in actual work 
contexts can enhance both learning and transfer (Singley & Anderson, 
1989). Although formal knowledge and theories are often portrayed as 
being irrelevant to practice they are based on systematic observations of 
human behavior in real-world contexts. Theories are practical in that 
they provide ways to organize experiences, interpret events and con- 
struct meaning (Brown, Collins, & Duguid, 1989). Thus the common 
assumption that formal knowledge (theories) and experiential knowl- 
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edge (practice) are separate domains is a conspicuous over simplification 
of how individuals learn. 

Although Schén (1992) suggests that field-based learning experiences 
“seeks to represent essential features of a practice to be learned while 
enabling students to experience at low risk, vary the pace and focus of the 
work, and go back to do things over when it seems useful to do so”(p. 179) 
he cautions against striving for realism in field practica. On the other 
hand, Hoberman & Mailick (1994) suggest that the absence of risk may 
diminish potentially rich opportunities for learning. Thus, learning situ- 
ated in actual work settings should be subject to a full range of variables, 
uncertainties, regulations and procedures (Bjork & Keedy, 2001). 

Notions of consistency and constancy in leadership discussed previ- 
ously are particularly relevant to levels of commitment needed to 
preparing the next generation of school and district leaders. Learning 
and relearning directed towards changing school cultures and trans- 
forming the nature of schooling in the 21* century will require a long- 
term perspective uncommon to more immediate reformist agendas. As 
observed in the case study of Jasper County School District, a succession 
of like-minded superintendents and staff contributed to “growing” their 
own leaders capable of nurturing among themselves communities of 
learners. These observations illuminate how districts may think about 
developing a cadre of future leaders. The next generation of school 
leaders should be individuals identified in local school and district 
contexts who exhibit an inclination to work as “good managers” and 
transformational leaders. Characteristics of next generation profes- 
sional preparation regardless of provider include high risk learning 
activities, continuous individualized feedback on decision-making pro- 
cesses by mentors and opportunities to reflect on their actions with 
veteran professionals. 


Conclusion 


Leadership for developing a culture of learning in community is 
arguably one of the most complex and multifaceted enterprises that 
superintendents face in their role of system-level leadership. The super- 
intendents and other school leaders examined in this case study offer but 
one example of how one group of educators is struggling to achieve such 
a culture. The transformational process, successes as well as their 
failures provide important insight into the nature of leadership as being 
top down and bottom up, constant and changing, consistent over time, 
individual and corporate. In this context, leaders define themselves first 
and foremost as learners in the community. These qualities also suggest 
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that the next generation of leaders should be selected from among 
promising individuals inclined to work in decidedly different ways and 
willing to persist over time to change the culture and nature of schooling. 
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The major contribution of [middle school] principals is to make the school 
larger than one person [emphasis in the original] (Lipsitz 1984, 178). 


Introduction 


For decades books, pamphlets and articles exhort school systems, 
parents and the public to create developmentally appropriate and 
welcoming schools for young adolescents (Carnegie Council on Adoles- 
cent Development 1989; George, Stevenson, Thomason & Beane 1992; 
Hamburg 1989; Jackson & Davis 2000; Kohut 1980; Nickerson 1966). 
Citing disorienting transitions from small neighborhood elementary 
schools to larger and geographically distant middle schools, nearly every 
volume written about middle school programs promotes the division of 
schools for young adolescents into smaller units or teams (Carnegie 
Council on Adolescent Development 1989; Dickinson 1997; George, 
Stevenson, Thomason & Beane 1992; Hamburg 1989; Jackson & Davis 
2000; Lipsitz 1984; Kohut 1980; Rottier 2001). A recent scan of the 
publications of the National Middle School Association shows 18 publi- 
cations since 2001 devoted to the concepts and practices of teaming in 
middle schools (http:/;www.nsma.org downloaded March 20, 2002). 
Some of these publications promote middle school teams as resulting in 
positive effects on schooling adolescents (Jackson & Davis, 2001; Lipsitz, 
1984). Yet, emerging evidence suggests untoward and dysfunctional 
examples of middle school teaming (Kain 1998; Kruse & Louis 1997; 
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Merenbloom 1991; Rottier 2000, 2001). The purpose of this article is to 
describe the unintended consequences of middle school teaming, explain 
some of the influences that produce these phenomena, and then suggest 
the means by which school leaders (both teachers and principals), may 
overcome the insidious influences that undermine the benefits of middle 
school teaming. 


Presumptions about Positive Middle School Teaming Features 


Middle school teams primarily represent a means of restructuring 
middle schools to enable students’ transitions from smaller, interdisci- 
plinary neighborhood-based elementary schools to larger 
multidisciplinary regionally-based middle level schools for young ado- 
lescents (Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development 1989; Dickinson 
& Erb 1997; George, Stevenson, Thomason & Beane 1992; Hamburg 
1989; Jackson & Davis 2000; Lipsitz 1984; Kohut 1980; Rottier 2001). 
According to Jackson and Davis (2000) claims about the advantages of 
middle school teaming, until recently, depended largely on anecdotes 
and presumptions. Today, the authors of Turning Points 2000 argue that 
a deepening body of research confirms the advantages of teams (Jackson 
& Davis 2000:129). Among the research findings on effective middle 
school teams are the following features: 


@ Small size (less than ten teachers and less than 125 students) 
(Jackson & Davis 2000; Lipsitz 1984) 


@ Creation of team identity (George, Stevenson, Thomason & Beane 
1992; Lipsitz 1984) 


@ Contiguous “team space” in the building (Dickinson & Erb 1997; 
Jackson & Davis 2000; Lipsitz 1984; Rottier 2000, 2001) 


@ Sufficient team and individual planning time (Dickinson & Erb 1997; 
Rottier 2000, 2001) 


The small size criterion is essential to the concept of middle school 
teaming. In some ways, smallness is the sine qua non of middle school team 
definition. Imbedded in the smallness criterion is the presumption that 
belongingness occurs in tightly knit and stable communities (George, 
Stevenson, Thomason & Beane 1992; Noddings 1996; Schutz 1998). Indeed 
supportive communities, advisors, mentors and role models seem to fit into 
the smallness requirement because students in the developmental phases 
of early adolescence may be too disconnected and overwhelmed by the 
bigness of the whole middle school (Hamburg 1989; Kohut 1980; Lipsitz, 
Mizell, Jackson & Austin 1997; Mackinnon no date; Nickerson 1966). 
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The two criteria of team identity and contiguous team “space” seem 
practically related. Ifthe nature of teams is to create belongingness, then 
a collective identity is essential to the small community (Noddings 1996; 
Schutz 1998). Some suggestions for forming a team identity, beyond 
proximity of students to the team teachers and to one another, include 
sponsoring a logo, making t-shirts, book covers, or other insignia for 
creating “‘team-ness” (George, Stevenson, Thomason & Beane 1992). 
These ideas are borrowed from the street-level practices of gangs, 
purportedly the main competition for middle school students’ affiliations 
and alliances (Jackson & Davis 2000; Lal, Lal & Achilles 1993). 

A characteristic of the young adolescent is a preference for pleasing 
peers rather than adults (Kohut 1980). Ifrestructuring middle schools to 
create smallness increases the personalization of middle level schooling, 
then presumably young adolescents’ affiliation is enhanced by deliberate 
and strategic connections between students and adults and among the 
students (George, Stevenson, Thomason & Beane 1992; Lipsitz, Mizell, 
Jackson & Austin 1997). Affiliation then reduces disciplinary problems, 
as students supposedly want to work with the people, students and 
teachers that they like (Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development 
1989; Hamburg 1989). 

The last criterion for middle school teams is probably the one that 
actually dominates the character of the teams. Teachers in the teams 
need time together ostensibly to plan curriculum and events and to 
monitor groups and individual students (Carnegie Council on Adoles- 
cent Development 1989; George, Stevenson, Thomason & Beane 1992; 
Jackson & Davis 2000; Lipsitz, 1984). Teachers’ work is enhanced by 
their interaction with one another (Coburn 2001; Crow & Pounder 2000; 
Pounder 1996/97; 1999). Furthermore, teachers seek the collective 
wisdom of colleagues to interpret the complexities of school environ- 
ments and policies (Coburn 2001; Kruse & Louis 1997). 

The advantages and arguments promoting middle school teams 
seem to be a natural fit for the developmental needs of young teens. On 
the other hand, almost every feature promoted as good middle school 
design has a potentially negative and often unintended consequence. 


The Ugly Side of Middle School Teaming 


Most of the literature extolling teams tend to focus on the internal 
mechanisms of teamwork (Crow & Pounder 2000; Dickinson & Erb 1997; 
Jackson & Davis 2000; Lipsitz 1984; Merenbloom 1991; Pounder 1996/ 
1997, 1999; Rottier 2000, 2001). The social-psychological benefits of 
teaming draw from a line of research that also promotes cooperative 
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learning in classrooms (Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development, 
1989; Ferguson & Forte 1995; Johnson & Johnson 1974,1979, 1983, 1985, 
1989, 1991). This line of concepts regarding the psychosocial benefits of 
teams is extended to concerns about workplace climate and quality 
(Crow & Pounder 2000; George, Stevenson, Thomason & Beane 1992; 
Kruse & Louis 1997; Pounder 1996/1997, 1999). Whether the outcome is 
presumed to be the nurturing benefits of teaming for students or the 
improved work environment for teachers, the focus of these lines of 
literature and research often centers on the internal interdependence of 
individuals and their team members (Ferguson & Forte 1995; Johnson 
& Johnson 1974,1979, 1983, 1985, 1989, 1991; Kruse & Louis 1997). 
Rarely does the literature venture into describing the tensions and 
possible competitiveness of team-to-team interactions (e.g. George, 
Stevenson, Thomason & Beane 1992; Lipsitz, 1984; Nickerson 1966; 
Pounder 1996/1997). Yet, when an analysis of teaming is thorough, it 
often yields evidence that the dysfunction in teaming may not be solely 
an internal team phenomenon, but instead reveals the sacrifice of school 
identity to fragmented team identities (Kruse & Louis 1997; Rottier 
2000, 2001). Students’ sense of belongingness maybe threatened instead 
of increased by sacrificing school identity and fragmenting a middle 
school into teams. It is the purpose of this article to examine scenarios of 
team dysfunction in which middle school teams destroy school identity 


and create conditions that could offer poor consequences for young 
adolescent development. 


Sources of the Scenarios 


Scenarios provided in this article were derived from a single case 
study utilizing participant observation of a middle school (Merriam 
1991; Stake 1994; Yin 1987, 1993). The author served as the participant 
observer acting as principal in a public middle school. The author 
maintained several records and data sources both as principal and as 
observer of middle school activities and operations (Anderson, Herr & 
Nihlen 1994; Glesne & Peshkin 1992; LeCompte & Preissle 1993). 

The observed school was a public middle school with more than 700 
students. My recent service to this school came from a unique opportu- 
nity to re-tool after 14 years as a professor of school leadership in higher 
education. A regional public middle school faced a vacancy in the 
principalship and my land-grant research university agreed to provide 
a senior faculty member for one year as an interim principal. 

The school, which for reasons of confidentiality shall be known by the 
pseudonym Dolly Madison Middle School (DMMS), had operated as a 
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middle school for all of the previous principal’s 13 years in office. It was 
structured into three grade level groupings, sixth, seventh and eighth. 

Each grade level was divided into two teams, and in the year previous 
to the interim year, one team in each grade held most of the special 
education students. District leadership changed that configuration be- 
fore the interim started; therefore each of the grade level teams included 
collaborating special education teachers (Walther-Thomas 1997). De- 
spite recommendations in the literature for stability of teacher team 
composition over several years and for student placement on teams for 
the duration of the school year (Carnegie Council on Adolescent Devel- 
opment 1989, George, Stevenson Thomason & Beane 1992; Jackson & 
Davis 2000), DMMS teachers, parents and students reported teacher 
and student movement among teams within grade levels in nearly all the 
years previous to the interim. Another feature of DMMS’s teams, which 
is reported frequently in the literature on middle schools, was the 
separation of “Specials”teachers into their own team (George, Stevenson 
Thomason & Beane 1992; Jackson & Davis 2000). Of all teams, the 
“Specials” Team was perhaps the most diverse in disciplines including 
physical education, band, educational technology and practical living 
studies. In addition, the “Specials” Team included about one and a half 
times the number of members as compared to the other teams. These 
conditions provided numerous examples about which to reflect on the 
plusses and minuses of middle school teaming. 

Each of the following illustrations was documented through several 
sources. The interim year yielded 89 journal entries, 711 phone log 
entries, 1440 calendar entries, 174 electronic memoranda to staff, 57 
school-based agenda of administrative team, middle school team leaders 
meetings and school site decision-making group meetings, and sets of 
observational notes on interactions with students, teachers, and parents 
concerning more than 800 school-based situations, an average of nearly 
five a day over the course of 175 instructional days. The data were then 
distilled through reiterative coding processes to produce the following 
five examples of middle school teaming (Emerson, Fretz & Shaw 1995; 
Glesne & Peshkin 1992; LeCompte & Preissle 1993; Merriam 1991; Miles 
& Huberman 1994; Stake 1994; Yin 1987, 1993). 

The following examples were selected based on specific teaming 
features found in the literature. The initial coding relied on the more 
commonly cited features of teaming: smallness, identity, territory, and 
teacher planning time. DMMS had attempted to provide each of these 
features, but an analysis of all the data sources (journal entries, phone 
logs, memoranda, agenda and minutes, etc.) failed to reveal much of 
anything positive about the prescribed teaming features. Instead, the 
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data showed that the school seemed to spend enormous time and energy 
revisiting the same issues. Many of the issues seemed to emphasize a 
failure to serve middle school students adequately as the repeated issues 
covered the typical struggles of young teens with discipline and low 
academic performance. So another means of coding the data was sought 
and found. 

The work of Kruse and Louis (1997) provided a basic framework for 
selecting specific examples of middle school team dysfunction. In their 
work, they identified five dichotomous features of teaming which they 
identified as dilemmas for maintaining each team’s sense of community 
over a schoolwide identity. Their list of dilemmas stretched over con- 
tinua concerning meeting time, program development, professional 
reflection, rule- and decision-making and conflict management (Kruse & 
Louis 1997). As with all categorical analyses of complex interactions, 
some overlap is apparent in Kruse and Louis’s definitions of these 
dilemmas, but the general demarcation among these instances of team 
dysfunction are easily identifiable in comparable middle school situa- 
tions. The issue of time related primarily to the allocation of meeting time 
for schoolwide or team issues. Teachers spent time on what seemed most 
immediately salient to them, and the proximity of team superceded the 
larger school in most situations. Proximity of students also factored into 
Kruse and Louis’s identification of the next dilemma, that is, program- 
ming for students on the specific team for the immediate school year as 
opposed to designing a coherent and articulated program for students 
across their years in the middle school. Teams rarely considered how the 
needs of students extended beyond that team’s contact with them. Kruse 
and Louis found that singular focus also led to the dilemma of having 
little time for reflective dialogue about students and programs. In other 
words, the team function remained so present-tense, embedded in the 
immediate needs of students, that conversations were primarily organi- 
zational rather than deeply reflective or supportive of professional 
development. In their discussion of this dilemma, Kruse and Louis 
observed that with a common planning time, team teachers were not 
available for peer coaching or other more professionally oriented staff 
enrichment. They suggested that this dilemma connected to the next in 
ensuring that the type of decision-making in which teams engaged were 
more administrative rule making than instructional as teams managed 
schedules and parent conferences. Kruse and Louis also observed that 
the attention to logistical rather than more substantive professional 
issues could be a feature of the last dilemma, that is, conflict avoidance. 
The dysfunctional types of team dilemmas identified by Kruse and Louis 
provided five coding categories. For the purposes of this paper these 
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dilemmas were used as a ‘Start-list” for analyzing the multiple data 
sources on team issues from DMMS (Glesne and Peshkin 1992; Merriam 
1991; Miles and Huberman 1994). 

Using Kruse and Louis’s (1997) dilemmas as general categories, 
DMMS data sources yielded 88 specific records related to teaming issues. 
Table 1 shows the initial sort of relevant team-related issues provided by 
DMMS events over one academic year. 

Table 1 shows an over count of the 88 records because some records fit 
in multiple categories. For example, much (9 of 14 or 69%) of the Student 
Rewards System records represented scheduling issues as well as debates 
concerning the schoolwide or grade level advantages and disadvantages of 
the program. Figure 1 shows the topical distribution of records. 

Based on DMMS records analysis, Figure 1 depicts the ways in which 
scheduling and communication issues dominated schoolwide discussions 
about the teams. To some extent, discussions about Team Leader Roles 
involved issues of scheduling and communication (4 records each -8 of 14 
or 57% of topic). Just as Kruse and Louis (1997) reported teachers’ 
interviews revealed an administrative focus to their team conversations 
and concerns, Figure 1 shows that among the records for DMMS, 
logistical matters dominated team-to-team and schoolwide interactions. 
The attention to logistical matters in the DMMS records is even more 
dramatic when viewed as time allotments in Figure 2. 

Figure 2 illustrates the recorded time associated with DMMS records 
of team topics. In Figure 2 the ongoing challenges for schoolwide 
communications appear as 43% of the recorded time in DMMS records. 
Given the developmental issues of middle school students, the relative 





Table 1 
Dolly Madison Middle School’s Topical Examples of Teaming Dysfcunction 
Using Kruse and Louis’s (1997) 
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predominance of discipline is not surprising. Figure 3 provides the most 
reinforcement for Kruse and Louis’s (1997) identification of dilemmas for 
middle school teams. 

Perhaps the good news illustrated by Figure 3 is that schoolwide 
records showed a significant amount of time devoted to discussing 
schoolwide issues and team issues in relation to schoolwide concerns as 
shown by the chart wedge labeled “Time.” But the equal amount of 
records showing topics concerning rule-making and decision-making 
reinforces Kruse and Louis’s (1997) assertion about middle schools’ 
tendencies for inordinate attention to the administrivia of juggling team 
discretion and schoolwide routines. Most of the rule-making and deci- 
sion-making at DMMS centered on scheduling issues, especially with the 
school’s reward system and assemblies associated with it. Perhaps the 
amount of attention paid to scheduling headed off other significant 
conflicts, but it is also possible that the low number of records regarding 
conflict management merely depicted the norms of conflict-avoidance 
that Kruse and Louis speculated shaped all dilemmas of middle school 
teaming. DMMS’s schoolwide records showed very little attention to 
opportunities for professional reflection. Table 2 shows the final sort for 
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Kruse and Louis Dilemmas in DMMS Records 
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Table 2 
Dolly Madison Middle School’s Records Sorted by Kruse and Louis’s (1997) 
‘Dilemmas for Team and Schoolwide Community” 





Student — ae 
Dilemma Minutes # of Records Development Teacher Work 
Recorded 


Records 
= oe : Records = 
Time for School v. Team 


Considerations oe © as 
Rule- and Decision-Making 5301 45 7 
Program Development 3939 23 17 
Professional Reflection 700 12 6 
Conflict Management 225 5 

Total _:15550 130 














DMMS records pertaining to Kruse and Louis’s dilemmas for middle 
school teaming. 

Table 2 shows that the administrative side of the dilemmas domi- 
nated records from DMMS. As noted in the topical analysis, school-wide 
discussions focused heavily on scheduling and rule-making decisions, 
but were light on the deeper discussions that school personnel ought to 
have about the needs, development and appropriate programming for 
middle school students. In fact, the last two columns in Table 2 include 
another way of analyzing the team exchanges about middle school topics. 
That is, the degree to which the records reveal concerns about student 
development versus the contrasting focus on concerns about teacher 
working conditions. While Kruse and Louis (1997) noted that teaming 
served a dual purpose ‘revitalizing the work life of teachers and for 
creating closer connections between students and schools” (p. 261), they 
do not name this duality as a persistent dilemma. Nevertheless, this 
author noticed the contrast in the literature on the purposes for creating 
teams, that is focusing on students’ learning needs (e.g., Ashton & Webb 
1986; Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development 1989; George, 
Stevenson, Thomason & Beane 1992; Hamburg 1989; Lipsitz, Mizell, 
Jackson & Austin 1997) over enhancing teachers’ work life, (e.g. Crow & 
Pounder 2000; Dickinson & Erb 1997; Pounder 1996/1997, 1999). Given 
the possible conflicts between a student focus over a teacher focus and 
vice versa, the DMMS records analysis incorporated a sort on which 
approach the records revealed about the topics. Table 2 shows that 
almost two-thirds of the records showed a focus on teacher work life 
rather than on student development issues. 

This initial analysis presented criteria from which to draw scenarios 
depicting the kinds of interactions impinging on the entire school that 
middle school teaming produces. Despite the lopsided teacher life and 
instrumental topics dominating the DMMS records, criteria were se- 
lected that might most inform the literature on middle school teaming. 
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Thus, using the list of dilemmas developed by Kruse and Louis (1997), 
the author added the dilemma ofa student or teacher focus across all five 
dilemmas. Mathematically, a two-pronged split over five dilemmas could 
yield as many as ten scenarios, but instead there are only five scenarios. 
The additional selection criterion was that the selected scenarios depict 
the duality of each of Kruse and Louis’s dilemmas. 


Scenarios 


The following five scenarios represent the range of middle school 
teaming dilemmas. That is, a dilemma is, by definition, irresolvable 
because of the degree of ambiguity it represents. Rarely are dilemmas in 
middle schools clean-cut dichotomies. The following scenarios demon- 
strate the continual balancing of teacher and student demands faced by 
middle school administrators and sustained by the presence of middle 
school teaming. 


Time for Schoolwide vs. Team-Level Issues 

Parent involvement is a conundrum for many middle schools and 
Dolly Madison Middle School was no different during the year of the 
interim principal. District leaders noted ongoing communication issues 
raised by DMMS parents, and the middle school’s faculty confirmed 
strained relationships with some of the parents. From the beginning of 
the school year, all DMMS teachers were required to keep logs of parent 
contacts. Records show that initial discussions involved a series of 
faculty and team leader meetings devoted to explaining how to keep the 
logs and what to put on the logs. Such questions were essentially teacher- 
work focused. 

‘Do I write down every phone number?” 

“Only phone calls?” 

“Do you want me to write down every e-mail?” 

“Do I have to include every letter?” 

‘Is it legal for you to ask me to write down the children’s and parent’s 
names?” 

‘“Shouldn’t I be careful about writing down confidential information 
in the topic section?” 

After the first grading period, DMMS records show that with a 
principal’s analysis of the logs, teachers were able to tell which students’ 
parents had been contacted the most by individual or multiple teachers. 
The principal and team leaders moved to schedule conferences with 
those parents. As a result, the logs for the second grading period showed 
an increase of team conferences with parents during planning periods 
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and before and after school. These records have a more student-oriented 
focus. 

However, records also show that teachers’ rate of return for the logs 
was only 60%. In other words, of the 45 staff members expected to 
maintain records on parent contacts, only 27 of them regularly turned in 
their records. The other 18 complained about the impact of this require- 
ment on their workload. Among their objections, they observed that this 
requirement had not been enforced in past years, that filling out the logs 
took as much time as making a phone call, and that the logs themselves 
did not improve parent involvement or student performance. Practitio- 
ners among the readers of this article may smile with this note that these 
18 individuals also placed enormous pressure on team leaders and the 
principal not to enforce this practice. 

Some of the documented time for schoolwide versus team issues was 
literally devoured by controversy over parent logs. The tensions over 
these logs reflect the continual balancing act between responsiveness to 
student needs and the demands associated with teacher work conditions. 
At a schoolwide level, parent surveys in the spring indicated a sense that 
communication with the school had improved over the course of the year. 
In contrast, parent phone and e-mail records from the principal’s office 
show specific complaints about particular teams’ communication with 
parents escalating at the end of the school year. 

Use of time at the middle school requires balancing team concerns 
with school concerns. The teachers simply did not perceive that DMMS 
had a poor record or image of communication with parents. Teachers 
spent time calling and conferencing with parents, and assumed that the 
magnitude of time they were spending with specific parents simply must 
outweigh the community's perceptions of the school in general. Data 
generated from the parent contact logs began to erode the teachers’ 
perceptions, but the data were incomplete so the teachers had room to 
deny the efficacy of keeping such records or even of believing them. Thus, 
the teachers’ personal experiences trumped any schoolwide information. 


Grade Level Versus Vertical Curriculum Programming 

Only one team in any middle school shares the same schoolwide 
sensibility as middle school administrators, the “Specials” Team. As a 
result, the only team to engage in regular discussions of vertical curricu- 
lum alignment consists of a group of teachers whose disciplines are the 
most diverse among any team at each grade level. 

As noted, DMMS records were dominated by the instrumental, 
logistical concerns of middle school routines or lack thereof. Thus, only 
17% of the records documented program development issues (See Table 
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2). Yet, imbedded in these few records were discussions revealing the 
strain between the grade level teams and the “Specials” Team. 

Early in the year, the “Specials” Team wanted to work with the near- 
by high school’s juniors and seniors as practicum students in all the 
middle school’s classes. Because “Specials” included hands-on activities 
and materials such as art or woodworking, and because the class time 
period was only about 45 minutes with class sizes at 35 to 40 students, 
the “Specials” teachers made a strong case for including high school 
students as instructional aides not only in those classes but in other 
classes as well. Their argument was couched in a focus on student 
development for both the middle school and high school students. They 
presented a description of how promising high school students could be 
readily identified by both middle and high school faculty based on 
previous performance and talent. They also described how such promis- 
ing students could be identified as early as their middle school years. The 
Special Team spoke of the benefits of role models in a particular subject 
area from the high school holding out inspiration for the middle school 
students. They talked of the reciprocal benefits to the high school 
students of acting as role models in an instructional setting. 

The “Specials” Team lost their argument across two arenas. Most 
germane to the thesis of this article, the local arena (the other middle 
school teams) did not wish to participate in grooming high school 
students either for teaching or as role models in their grades. Each grade 
level raised objections tied to their grade’s developmental needs. For 
example, sixth grade team teachers argued that sixth graders were too 
young to associate with juniors or seniors in high school. And the eighth 
grade team stated that eighth grade students would be too close in age 
to the juniors and seniors to show much respect or derive inspiration 
from the high school students’ attempts to be role models. In addition, the 
“Specials” Team lost points within the local arena based on what the 
grade level teams perceived as workload issues. That is, grade level 
teams suspected the “Specials” Team of solely trying to lighten their 
teacher to student ratios and class sizes. The grade level teachers 
perceived the “Specials” Team’s request as a means of getting “‘free”help 
in teaching. Coupled with that perception was a belief among the grade 
level teachers that Special Teachers had an easier time with the middle 
school students since each session was half as long as the subject area 
classes (45 minutes as compared to 90 minutes). The grade level teachers 
conveniently ignored the fact that each Specials Teacher’s class was 
likely to be half to twice as large as the typical grade level subject course 
(45 or 60 students compared to 18 or 25 students). In addition, the grade 
level teams also saw what might be “free” help to “Specials” teachers as 
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additional workload for them. That is, the grade level teachers in 
academic subjects saw how high school students might help in a nonaca- 
demic subject like art or physical education, but viewed those same high 
school students as incompetent to assist in academic areas such as 
seventh grade writing portfolios or eighth grade algebra. 

The other arena where the “Specials” Teachers failed to prevail was 
at the high school itself. The high school faced its own scheduling and 
curriculum issues. The high school principal turned down the proposal. 

This example is somewhat of a benchmark since it reappeared 
throughout the school year. For example, the “Special” Team’s vertical 
orientation to student program issues arose again when the district 
chose to increase its high school graduation requirements by including 
more career education credits for even college prep students. At that 
point, the “Specials” Team’s model for junior and senior high school 
practicum students re-emerged as an example for all the district’s 
secondary schools. In contrast to their grade level colleagues’ narrow 
reactions, the “Specials” Team had a student focus on the whole career 
of a middle school student up through graduation from high school. The 
grade level teachers felt enormous ownership of ‘their’ students but only 
within that year’s cohort and for only that grade level. The grade level 
teachers interpreted the “Specials” Team’s request as a workload issue 
rather than a vertical curriculum articulation issue. This programmatic 
example from DMMS records provides yet another illustration of the 
intertwined duality of student needs and teacher work conditions. 


Professional Reflection 

The saga of the state’s literacy report provides insight into ways that 
middle school teams simultaneously share and avoid deeper professional 
reflection. This scenario is mostly about avoidance. 

The school year began with a six-hour workshop on teaching reading 
across the curriculum. School assessment scores showed weaknesses for 
reading in both sixth and seventh grades, that school year’s cohorts of 
seventh and eighth graders. 

Despite the beginning of the year’s professional development (PD) 
focused on middle school students’ literacy, faculty repeatedly com- 
plained about students’ skills in Reading. At team meetings, faculty 
meetings, and the school’s decision-making council’s meetings, language 
arts teachers disparaged the lack of time for teaching reading, especially 
literature. At faculty meetings and team meetings, science and social 
studies teachers criticized students’ low levels of reading vocabulary. 
While a few of the teachers recognized the connection between their 
concerns and the issues presented in the early PD session about devel- 
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oping middle school students’ literacy skills, a significant number of 
teachers did not get it. These teachers did not see their role in teaching 
reading skills and ascribed such problems to student deficits. 

In January, the state released a report on an analysis of literacy at 
elementary, middle, and high school levels. Team leaders received a 
summary of the report at a team leaders meeting. Although the data 
sources show that two of the team leaders’ agendas included an item for 
the discussion of the report, meeting notes reveal that the report was not 
discussed at one meeting and was given short shrift at the next. Minutes 
show that the team leaders condensed the allotted 10 minutes for the 
discussion of the report to three minutes, discussing instead the logistics 
of an after school exhibit and performance. None of the grade level or the 
Specials teams put the reports on their agendas. Instead of discussing 
the literacy report, team leaders took time to handle pressing scheduling 
issues at the team leaders meetings as well as individual team meetings. 

The fact that professional reflection records appeared less than 10% 
among all DMMS records demonstrates the degree to which professional 
reflection is trounced by the immediacy of logistical matters. This scenario 
is thus asomewhat thin, but telling, illustration of the ways the immediacy 
of daily student needs and logistics can trump teachers’ needs for deep 
professional reflection. Deeper reflection requires time, but student disci- 
pline interrupts many plans and accommodating changes in schedules 


and plans due to student issues prevents teachers from pursuing analysis 
of broader educational issues such as literacy. This scenario demonstrates 
the conundrum teachers face in addressing overall student learning while 
dealing with urgent student problems and issues. 


Rule and Decision-Making 

If the “Specials” Team is the steady schoolwide focus on vertical 
programming in the face of grade level teams’ concerns about students 
for the current year, then the Assistant Principal for Discipline is the 
perpetual nexus of the clash between schoolwide standards and indi- 
vidual team autonomy. As with most middle schools, DMMS had a 
number of programs and preventative strategies for handling the disci- 
pline issues associated with young adolescents. The problem lay in the 
plurality of strategies. 

As with reading and literacy at the beginning of the year, the school 
provided teachers with a six-hour professional development session on 
classroom management strategies. Teachers were required to submit 
their behavior plans by the first day that students started the school 
year. Only 60% of the teachers handed in plans by their deadline. A week 
later after probes from both team leaders and the principal, 80% had 
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handed in their plans. Only the two sixth grade teams handed in team- 
wide common strategies. Eighty-nine percent of the plans delineated 
punishment strategies only. When questioned, the teachers struggled 
with positive consequences for their plans beyond team practices of 
handing out soft drinks and candy once a week for the “good kids” while 
the other students were relegated to a study hall for 30 minutes. 

When pressed for positive consequences with a single classroom, one 
of the teacher’s answers represented the common DMMS faculty view of 
discipline. The teacher wrote, “[That] Students get to learn what I’ve 
planned for the day is the positive consequence.” Despite the statistic 
that DMMS teachers averaged nine years of teaching experience, the 
features of their classroom and team-level behavior plans suggested that 
most of them were not well prepared for handling the behavioral issues 
of young adolescents. The fact that the majority of the DMMS teams had 
no common strategy for teacher- and team-level behavior interventions 
fragmented the schoolwide strategies and violated much of the well- 
known knowledge base on handling behavioral issues among middle 
level students (Jackson & Davis 2000; Lipsitz 1984). The scenario here 
illustrates how the urgency of teacher working conditions often takes 
precedent over long-term student development issues. For this scenario, 
the importunate dilemma of getting through a lesson without constant 
interruptions from a student with a discipline problem meant the 
recalcitrant student was sacrificed so the teacher could proceed with her 
work with other students. 

The natural result of DMMS teachers’ random behavior strategies 
was a concomitant random influx of “unmanageable” students into the 
Assistant Principal (AP)’s office. At any given hour of the day, at least one 
student from each classroom either was sitting in the hallway or sitting in 
the AP’s office. In other words, an average of 30 students did not receive 
instruction in any given hour of the school day. Some of the students, 
naturally, repeated their disruptive behavior for every class and managed 
not to attend any classes, and instead, spent most of the day in the 
hallways outside a classroom or in route to or from the AP’s office. 

In September, the principal presented statistics on discipline refer- 
rals at a faculty meeting. Notes showed that a 45-minute discussion 
followed in which teachers reiterated their concerns that disruptive 
students be removed from all classes. Throughout the year, team leaders 
received quarterly team statistics on discipline referrals. Records showed 
that discipline referrals increased despite these regular reports. The 
year-end principal’s report to the superintendent notes the following: 


The . five most common incidents (disrupting class, defiance of staff, 
fighting, skipping school, and back-talk/disrespect) represent 55% of 
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the incidents referred for office intervention. These kinds of incidents are 
to be expected among young adolescents who are struggling with ques- 
tions about authority and their own level of independence. (2001, p.7). 


In November, the Assistant Principal (AP) issued a schedule for his 
services (See Appendix A). The AP’s philosophy was that teachers’ 
individual and team strategies for student management should be 
progressively staged enough that only severe cases should activate the 
schoolwide discipline policies; therefore, these cases could be saved for a 
specific appointment with him. As Appendix A shows, his services for 
“Discipline” were relegated to one hour, starting at 9:30 AM. This 
schedule worked intermittently up to the winter break. After the winter 
break discipline referrals increased again. 

Proximity and territory played a role in the AP’s struggles over 
discipline. His office sat between the two eighth grade teams, and those 
two teams never developed a cohesive team-wide or even grade level 
strategy for students. Their strategy remained to simply send the 
students directly to the AP’s office. Its location was too convenient to the 
eighth grade. 

In contrast, both the sixth and seventh grade teams made serious 
attempts at suppressing their discipline referrals through team-wide or 
grade-level strategies. The sixth grade’s efforts were team-by-team 
practices that used a support mechanism with collaborating special 
education teachers. The seventh grade teachers’ efforts were grade-level 
wide strategies that relied more heavily on individual teacher’s relation- 
ships with students as well as each teacher’s contacts with parents and 
setting consequences that the teacher, rather than the team imple- 
mented. The seventh grade teachers were the strongest advocates for a 
schoolwide reward program, but they were also the most vocal about 
running the program primarily to benefit their students at the seventh 
grade level. One manifestation of their advocacy was that after nine 
weeks of scheduling reward events in common with the other two grade 
levels, the seventh grade set up its own schedule. This action caused 
friction in the team leader meetings, but also eliminated the AP from any 
participation in seventh grade rewards activities, leaving the AP to mete 
out only the punishment actions. 

Both the teachers and the AP struggled over schoolwide rules versus 
team autonomy or even teacher autonomy. Both the teachers and the AP 
struggled about their respective working conditions. Teachers felt that 
disruptive students “lost” the privilege of classroom presence, and that 
the AP should help the teachers by removing the offending student. The 
AP was battered by multiple teacher demands and student behavior 
issues and sought to ease his working conditions through establishing a 
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schedule. While the battles raged over working conditions, the school lost 
the war concerning students’ long-term development in self-discipline. 
As mentioned, the school had a number of programs for problem stu- 
dents. Students who were severely truant benefited from a family court 
held weekly at the school rather than the courthouse. Simultaneously to 
the family court provisions, those students also received counseling 
programs apropos to family needs on-site at the school. DMMS also 
provided social services through its Youth Resource Center. 

However, a universal discipline development program for the com- 
mon and average young adolescent did not exist at DMMS. Team leaders 
resisted an advisor-advisee program. Faculty meeting records show that 
teachers refused to study a variety of conflict management or group 
dynamics programs designed for middle school students. Teachers 
argued that they had too much to do academically to spend time on 
behavioral instruction. Faculty also resisted the principal’s reports on 
the amount of instruction time they were losing due to their dysfunc- 
tional behavioral plans and equally dysfunctional schoolwide rewards 
program. The principal’s year-end report showed as many as 12 instruc- 
tional days lost out of a 175-day calendar due solely to the scheduling of 
the rewards program, and that estimate is for all students, not just the 
ones who spent more time out of class because of their recidivist behavior. 
Middle schools’ reputations center on their ability to handle the defiant 
behavior derived from young adolescents’ developmental struggles to 
gain independence (Hamburg 1989; Jackson & Davis 2000; Lipsitz 1984; 
Lipsitz, Mizell, Jackson & Austin 1997). Perhaps the crucible of middle 
school team dilemmas lies in its approach to discipline and the ability to 
balance schoolwide rules and team autonomy. An imbalance leads to 
considerable conflict. In this case, the imbalance tilted toward conflicts 
about working conditions for teachers and the Assistant Principal with 
virtually no accommodation to student development. 


Conflict Management versus Conflict Avoidance 

In May, the Team Leader agenda listed one agenda item as Reflec- 
tion and Evaluation of the Team Leader Position. Notes from that 
meeting shows no discussion beyond a few comments that the job 
description drafted in the fall was fairly accurate (See Appendix B). A 
joking reference was made to the ‘part about taking flack for administra- 
tive decisions.” Conflict avoidance dominated this exchange. One expla- 
nation for such avoidance is that the interim year was nearly complete. 
Lack of conflict is not a possible explanation as the records for this case 
study demonstrate. 

That conflict evidenced itself throughout the year over the Team 
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Leader position can be surmised from several sources. Three of the five 
conflict management records from this analysis dealt with the team 
leader job description. Overall, issues about the team leader job descrip- 
tion and its associated pay showed up 14 times in the topical analysis of 
DMMS records (See Table 1.) That is, Team Leader Role concerns 
occurred as many times as records concerning professional development 
issues and almost as many times as the overarching discipline and 
student reward system issues respectively. Table 1 shows that the time 
devoted to the Team Leader Role issues were not as extensive as some 
discussions, but the lesser amount of time is further testimony to conflict 
avoidance rather than conflict management. 

The team leader role was imbued with conflict not just because it 
served as a mediating position between team concerns and schoolwide 
issues. At DMMS in past years, team leaders had received additional 
planning time, but no pay. The interim year, team leaders received pay, 
but no “extra”planning time. At least two ofthe eight team leaders would 
have preferred the planning time over the $1000 stipend. Four of the 14 
records concerning the team leader roles dealt with team leader pay 
schedules. At the end of the school year, budget constraints and the 
school’s decision-making body reduced the stipend to $500 for the next 
school year. Yet, the pay issues and reduction in stipend was not 
mentioned during the allotted time for reflection on the Team Leader 
role yielding more evidence of conflict avoidance. 

Conflict avoidance surfaces as a norm in most schools, including 
middle schools. DMMS records yielded little official recognition of 
conflict management strategies, not because DMMS had little conflict 
but because conflict avoidance was part of the DMMS culture. In other 
words, DMMS culture, like most schools, provided little overt evidence 
of its conflicts because surfacing conflict and dealing with it is not part 
of school norms. The example concerning team leaders represents how 
difficult analysis of school conflict can be since the norm for conflict 
avoidance covers up traces of conflict. For the issues of dilemmas of 
teaming, the DMMS example of team leader role issues represents 
salient corroboration of the strains between schoolwide and team issues 
and the ongoing opposing forces of student development issues and 
teacher work conditions. 


Discussion 


The five scenarios that emerged from this study validate the five 
dilemmas identified by Kruse and Louis (1997). These five scenarios also 
corroborate how difficult it is for teams to focus both on student develop- 
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ment issues and teacher work conditions. While the idea of teams as a 
way to make middle schools manageable for students is quite laudable, 
the traps may be that teams benefit teachers more than students or that 
teachers know how to leverage teams to their benefit while students have 
little voice or control over team dynamics. The concept of communities in 
schools has been a seductive notion for the restructuring and reform of 
schooling, but communities are not without their own caveats. 


The Dark Side of Community 

These illustrations suggest that deterioration of middle school team 
functionality emerges with team identity. By depicting “team-ness” 
through nicknames, logos, other paraphernalia, and territory (George, 
Stevenson, Thomason & Beane 1992), groups diminish individualism at 
the same time they differentiate themselves from each other. Team 
identity creates competitiveness with other teams while promoting 
internal interdependence (Noddings 1996). Indeed team identity can 
carry the same tribal markings of the gangs to which middle schools were 
intended to provide an antidote (Hamburg 1989; Jackson & Davis 2000; 
Lal, Lal & Achilles 1993). Obviously, team identity may seem desirable, 
but middle school teams differ from gangs in one major sense: teachers 
at the schools form the teams. 


Teacher Tribes versus Student Learning Communities 


A dominant feature of middle school teacher effectiveness is the 
relationship between teachers and their students (Ashton & Webb 1986; 
Jackson & Davis 2000; Powell 1997; Walther-Thomas 1997). Thus one 
plausible and verifiable method to increase middle level student interest 
and performance in school is for teachers to build affiliations with 
students (Jackson & Davis 2000; Pounder 1999). Yet, a key element of 
creating that relationship is the degree to which teachers focus on 
building relationships with their students (Ashton & Webb 1986; Jack- 
son & Davis 2000; Merenbloom 1991; Powell 1997; Rottier 2001). The 
illustrations reported here suggest that teachers may pay far more 
attention to each other than to their students in middle school teams. 

The myth of teacher isolation may be dissolving as more studies in 
schools look at configurations of teacher work groups (Ashton & Webb 
1986; Coburn 2001; Crow & Pounder 2000; Kruse & Louis 1997; Pounder 
1999). These studies suggest that teachers seek means of ameliorating 
their work by developing shared understandings with like-minded 
colleagues (Coburn 2001; Crow & Pounder 2000). But the goal of middle 
school teaming is not merely to provide supportive work environments 
for teachers (Jackson & Davis 2000). In fact, Lipsitz’s (1984) seminal 
work on middle schools insisted that 
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...A vision of what school should be like for young adolescents . did not 
start with teams. School philosophy was deeply influenced by sensitiv- 
ity to the age group. [Emphasis in the original]. (Lipsitz: 193) 


Ifthe dilemmas of middle teams are to be completely addressed, then 
the balance of team life should always focus on student development. 
Teams work for the good of the students, not merely the convenience of 
the teachers. 


Principals Working for Greater than One 

Lipsitz (1984) advocated that the principal’s orientation to facilitat- 
ing middle schools had to orchestrate a sense of oneness across all grades 
and all teams. That principals must develop the school community’s 
vision with a singular focus on the primary goal of student growth and 
development is practically an aphorism of the last 15 years or more of 
school reform (Murphy & Louis 1999). As this article’s scenarios attest, 
the means by which middle school principals can achieve a singularity of 
purpose focused on students may not be readily apparent or obvious 
given that confounding forces and dilemmas are powerful. 


Making Communities out of Tribes 

The formation of teacher teams at the middle school requires careful 
orchestration (Crow & Pounder 2000; Jackson & Davis 2000). While some 
argue for stable composition of teams (Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development 1989, George, Stevenson, Thomason & Beane 1992; Jackson 
& Davis 2000), others point out the problems that homogeneity creates as 
it can shift the focus from student development issues to teacher work life 
(Coburn 200; Crow & Pounder 2000; Pounder 1999). Without question, 
principals should intervene in teams that disrupt student development 
and sacrifice schoolwide goals. Administrative monitoring ofschool records 
and meeting minutes should trigger such interventions (Holcomb 1999; 
Leithwood & Steinbach 1995; Schmuck 1997). 

Literature about teaming warns of the disruptions individual agen- 
das can create for team-wide effectiveness and efficiency (Crow & 
Pounder 2000; Dickinson & Erb 1997; Jackson & Davis 2000; Lipsitz 
1984; Merenbloom 1991; Pounder 1996/1997, 1999; Rottier 2000, 2001). 
Principals face the same kind of issue writ large; that is, team autonomy 
can disrupt the schoolwide focus on student performance. If teams can 
share a singular purpose of improving student performance, then the 
school and teams can build learning communities. However if some 
teams provide havens and advocacy for teachers’ work life then singular- 
ity of purpose is destroyed. Despite what some teacher advocates argue, 
teacher morale is not always highly nor positively correlated with 
student outcomes. Principals’ contribution to effective middle schools 
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must be the vision that middle schools are for the success of all students, 
not just one student, one teacher, or one team. 


Conclusion 


Middle school teams are advertised as one of the critical elements for 
schooling young adolescents. While some emerging research validates 
the power of middle school teams, another set offers significant cautions 
about teaming’s dysfunctional underside. If teams are primarily focused 
on teacher work conditions, then a number of other dilemmas about 
middle school organization materialize. If the advantage of teams for 
teachers obstructs the ultimate purpose of middle schools for students, 
then a schoolwide focus on young adolescent development deteriorates. 
Principals must be vigilant to assure that team actions and influences 
remain focused on middle level students’ development and achievement. 
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Appendix A 


Assistant Principal’s Schedule 
Dilemma of Team Autonomy versus Schoolwide Rule and Decision Making 


7:30-8:00 a.m. Parent conferences and calls 

8:00-8:30 a.m. Building Supervision 

8:30-9:30 a.m. Teacher Time 

9:30-10:30 a.m. Discipline 

10:30-11:30 a.m. Teacher Time, Attendance, Textbooks, Athletics 
11:30-12:15 p.m. Parents, E-Mails returned, Phone Calls 
12:15-12:45 p.m. Building Supervision 

12:45-1:15 p.m. Lunch Duty 

1:15-1:45 p.m. Teacher Time 

1:45-2:30 p.m. Miscellaneous 

2:30-3:00 p.m. E-mails and phone calls returned 
3:00-3:30 p.m. Building Supervision 

3:30-4:00 p.m. Bus Duty and Supervision 

4:00 p.m. Parent Conferences 
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Appendix B 


Team Leader Job Description 


Dilemma of Conflict Management versus Conflict Avoidance 


Team Leader 





Objective Provide leadership for grade level and family/team activities 


Functional @ Establish and maintain two-way communication between 
summary EMS administration and teaching staff including certified 
teachers and instructional aides 


@ Attend meetings as representatives of either administration 
or grade level/team/family staff 


@ Facilitate meetings for grade level/team staff 
@ Manage and coordinate grade level and team/family activities 


Coordinate and implement school-wide citizenship and 
academic reward system 


@ Monitor report cards 
@ Prepare data for counselors re: student needs in scheduling 
@ Take flak for administrative decisions 

Education @ Bachelor’s degree plus (desirable) 


Summary of @ At least 2 years teaching experience 
qualifications 
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introduction 


We've all heard it: “Think out of the box.” This adjuration accompa- 
nies most any serious consideration of education improvement. If “the 
box” is so debilitating that we must always think out of it to improve, it 
is time to think seriously about the box’s constraints. 

Growing old with a profession may dim one’s critique of it or sharpen 
the focus. My often contrarian ideas about education administration 
have usually been offered within Robert Frost’s expression of ‘I had a 
lover’s quarrel with the world” (epitaph). Since 1967, I have collected bits 
and pieces about education administration specifically and education 
improvement efforts in general, trying to determine why over the years 
education reform has been cyclical and mostly stagnant. Now, attuned 
to Andrew Marvell’s “At my back I always hear Time’s winged chariot 
hurrying near” I rush to complete the puzzle’s picture. So here’s one more 
“Lover’s Quarrel” —some research-based challenges to traditional 
shibboleths. The task seems as daunting as explaining three dimensions 
to a native of Flatland (Abbott, 1952). 

The snare is set early and easily. Capacity building is one process for 
education improvement. Calls for professional development (PD) or staff 
development (SD) or inservice programs (IP) are usually high on the list 
of capacity-building stratagems. In a field whose core business includes 
instruction and in which many practitioners hold titles such as staff 
developer or human resource consultant, calls for more PD or SD as a 
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primary tool for improvement are seldom questioned. Many professors 
have an inservice moonlighting business that may expand dramatically 
with the 2001 reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 (PL 89-10), mislabeled as the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) 
Act' which recommends a great deal of SD and funds it through Title II. 

The NCLB is, ironically, the same act that describes ‘scientifically 
based research” (SBR) and mentions more than 100 times SBR and the 
need to base education improvement on SBR results (e.g., Slavin, 2002; 
Feuer, Towne & Shavelson, 2002). This article offers a view contrary to 
many NCLB pronouncements, excepting the call for SBR as a corner- 
stone for education improvement. The present thesis has coalesced from 
five stimuli: (a) observations in schools; (b) education-related literature 
(e.g., Wayson, et al., 1988; Sparks, 1993; Deming, 1993 and discussions 
of how Deming’s work might relate to education); (c) continuing criti- 
cisms of education administration preparation; (d) research I have 
directed and conducted in education improvement and professional 
development (PD), and (e) the gnawing, growing feeling that something 
basic is amiss in the generally nonproductive education reform efforts 
that education administration should lead into productivity. 

The idea is formulated as a problem in a discrepancy model, showing 
dissonance between the present empirical state and some desired norma- 
tive condition (Achilles, et al., 1997; Haller & Kleine, 2001). The unsup- 
ported aura of education failure is pervasive so any proposed solution is 
potentially contentious. A problem, however, allows for analysis and 
consideration of possible solutions that are administratively mutable: 
Competent people can do something and assess the changes. 


The Problem 


The constant focus upon “Professional Development,” nearly to the 
exclusion of other improvement strategies has derailed education im- 
provement. This focus wrongly blames teachers and, indirectly, teacher 
preparation for presumed education deficiencies and shields other pos- 
sible causes. The focus may be misplaced (e.g., Darling-Hammond, 1998, 
2000). The present paper suggests alternative causes and solutions. 

Definitions are important in research and in discourse, so key terms 
are defined in Appendix A, Glossary. Note that PD as used here excludes 
advanced degree work. However, an unpopular study by Haller, Brent, 
and McNamara (1997) called into question the value of advanced prepa- 
ration in education administration if preparation is continued in tradi- 
tional ways. That study awaits replication for advanced preparation for 
other educators. 
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Selected Examples and Empirical Evidence 

Teachers seldom clamor for more “Professional Development.” Re- 
gardless of self-reports and surveys, scant, if any, replicable empirical 
evidence relates PD to either changes in teacher behavior or improved 
student outcomes. Many articles and ideas for improvement perpetuate 
PD with unsupported assertions that PD is required. However, many 
studies that have demonstrated improved outcomes and included and 
assessed a PD component [e.g. Student Teacher Achievement Ratio or 
STAR (Achilles, 1999), class-size reduction (CSR) in California, and 
other class-size studies] do not find observable teacher changes even if 
teachers self-report them. The absence of such a finding is particularly 
notable in relation to organization changes, such as class size, that do 
provide replicable student gains. PD has received huge expenditures of 
time, funds, and effort; PD is touted in NCLB that argues for scientifi- 
cally based research. One would expect demonstrable, replicable SBR 
evidence of successes as a base for the NCLB support of PD, but none is 
presented. Some educators recall the fanfare of a business attempt to 
“save” education. Business leaders pumped large sums of money into the 
New American School development corporation (NAS). After huge hype 
and promise, NAS proceeded with elaborate design teams and imple- 
mentation. Then .. . very little has been heard. RAND evaluated NAS: 
“We found that the instructional conditions promoted by reforms such as 
NAS -including teacher-reported collaboration, professional develop- 
ment, and revised instructional practices -were not related to student 
achievement.” “Externally developed interventions cannot ‘break the 
mold’ and yet still be implemented in the existing contexts of schools and 
districts” (Bodilly et al., 2003, p. 3. Emphasis in original). The depth and 
ubiquity of the problem are evident in the question: “Can you provide two 
or more high quality, replicable, independent empirical studies (SBR) of 
the positive effects of PD on teacher behavior and especially of its effects 
on student short and long-term success as usually measured?” Table 1 
offers support for the empirical claim. 


Normative Claim 

The continuing and probable NCLB-driven large investments of 
time, funds, and efforts in PD should both be based upon and provide 
SBR evidence of changed teaching that can be linked directly to improve- 
ments in student outcomes. A yawning abyss exists between the avail- 
able empirical evidence and the normative claim. 

The problem seems to have two dimensions: (1) to find an answer to 
the compound question presented above through both an extensive 
interpretive research review and conducting such SBR studies, or (2) to 
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Table 1 


Sample of Studies that Support Professional Development (PD) 
but Fail to Find Empirical Evidence 
of Teacher Change or Student-Improvement Gains 





Source/Focus/Design Design/Outcome/Quote 


Bodilly et al. (2003). RAND “.. reforms such as NAS —including 
evaluation of NAS teacher-reported collaboration, professional 
implementations. development, and revised instructional 
practices —were not related 
to student achievement. . .” 








Carpenter (2000) reviewed school PD (and other reforms) have had little 
reform efforts (1990-2000). impact on student achievement or on school 
improvement. 


Covert, S. (2003) Review of “Given the lack of studies which 

research for a dissertation on demonstrate PD effects on teachers 

PD. (E. Michigan U.) or student outcomes. . .”(p. 25). Argues 
for attention to theory to guide PD. 


Garet et al. AERJ (2001). Focus National probability sample (n=1027). 
on teacher learning. Teacher self-reported info. on a survey. 
No evidence of student gains. 


Guskey, T. R. (1997, 2003) “Research needs to link PD and 
student learning.” 


Haller, Brent & McNamara No measurable difference on “Effective 


(1997) Advanced training Schools” indicators of advanced training. 
in EdAd. 


Newmann et al. AERJ (2000) “The case for substantial investment in [PD] 
and American J. of Education. is vulnerable because of an absence of 
Broadly theoretic and conceptual research that links specific forms of [PD] 
paper. School capacity focus. to changes in teacher learning and practice 
and to student achievement gains. . .”(p. 53) 


Tienken, C. (2003). Review of Minimal evidence of PD changing teacher 
research for a dissertation on behavior or student achievement. 
PD (Seton Hall University). Job-embedded PD seems promising. 





answer the question, “Why does there seem to be minimal or no evidence 
that PD has the anticipated demonstrable effects?” A third, and more 
controversial possibility enters as part of the “Lover’s Quarrel.” Reason- 
able people should question the assumptions and assertions behind the 
omnipresent and SBR unsubstantiated call for PD, critique those asser- 
tions, and offer -to rely once more on Frost —a “road less traveled” to 
education improvement. 
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Logic for and Challenge to Staff Development as Usually Done 


The necessity to renew one’s knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
requires personal and professional attention. In some fields (e.g., 
medicine, dentistry, accountancy) the impetus for PD comes from and 
is primarily supported by the person. In education, however, SD and 
PD are often mandated, with specific days allocated in the school 
calendar as part of the educator’s work year. Typically, students do not 
attend school on these days. 

A huge commodification for PD has emerged, with a deeply embed- 
ded infrastructure, often manifest as entire departments in central 
offices dedicated to PD and Human Resources, PD experts in any fad, etc. 
PD is driven by a national organization, a thriving textbook market, 
cadres of staff developers, and hordes of special projects —many 
untested and unproven as to student benefits. Many projects promise to 
address any actual or perceived need, but only after the project’s 
developer has given potential users ample inservice exposure. Federal, 
state and local funds fuel much PD that seems top-heavy and out-of- 
balance when assessed against three criteria. 


1. Those who receive the PD will demonstrate positive change in 
skills, knowledge, attitudes and behaviors. 


2. The desired changes and improvements should be measurable 
and observable in the short term and in the long term: They 
become the norm until better knowledge skills (etc.) are available. 


3. Because the ultimate beneficiary of PD should include the 
clients (i.e., students) the results of PD should lead directly to 
observable, measurable positive change in student outcomes on 
clearly defined criteria. 


Although the National Staff Development Council has advanced the 
knowledge about and sophistication surrounding PD (e.g., Sparks & 
Loucks-Horsley, 1989; Showers & Joyce, 1996; Wood & McQuarrie, 1999; 
Wood & Thompson, 1993), many questions still require answers. Before 
they continue to accept, with little substantive evidence, the value of PD 
as presently done and to invest heavily in it, policy persons should 
require data to support the investment. At least a portion of the evidence 
should meet SBR tests. The time is long past for those who assert that PD 
improves teaching, and ultimately student performance, to provide 
replicable evidence to support their claims. While waiting for evidence, 
its time for parallel action. 
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Consider An Alternative: Change The Box 


W. Edwards Deming’s ideas are credited with major, measurable 
changes in the production of Pacific-Rim nations. Some have adapted 
parts of Deming’s work, specifically his 14 points, to education operations 
as Total Quality Education (TQE). However, let’s delve past the 14 ‘how- 
to” points and explore a foundational element in Deming’s work. Sparks 
(1993) noted that “W. Edwards Deming estimates that 85% of barriers to 
improvement reside in the organization’s structure and processes, not in 
the performance of individuals” (p.3). Intriguing. Think about it. If this 
is correct, then PD for workers could only get at 15% of the barriers to 
improvement even if it were 100% successful! If the 85%-15% estimate 
is accurate, it surely is time to seek alternatives to PD. Now is the time 
not just to ‘think out of the box” (e.g., to tinker with PD), but to change 
the box by addressing the organization for education. 

But, in his last years, Deming revised his 85-15 estimate of the 
problem. With the help of graduate students I pursued this idea. On 
December 5, 1993 the front page of the Business Section of the Los 
Angeles Times ran an article quoting Deming at a southern California 
seminar, “All that happens comes from the system, not the workers. It’s 
absolutely frightening, just frightening.” This idea appears in Deming’s 
(1993) book, The New Economics (Second edition, 2000): “In my experi- 
ence, most troubles and most possibilities for improvement add up to 
proportions something like this: 


94% belong to the system (the responsibility of management) 
6% are attributable to special causes 


No amount of care or skill in workmanship can overcome fundamental 
faults of the system” (pp. 33-34). 


An Aside: This notion suggests a question for an Ed.D. comprehensive 
examination: Using relevant research, theory, and examples from 
practice support or contest the statement, “The way education is 
organized constrains achieving the purposes of education.” 


Changing the box is not new. Consider time: Year-around school, 
block schedule, Copernican plan; extended day; longer year; earlier 
school —pre-school; mandatory kindergarten (developmental or aca- 
demic). Other ideas have emerged, only to slide quickly into semi- 
oblivion: multi-age, looping, cross-age tutoring, and non-gradedness. 
Interestingly, each “box” change has common characteristics: low to no 
cost, no “developer,” quick-fix programs, or PD on a grand scale. None 
promises instantaneous test-score results. All require organization 
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change. Without a peddler, a program, and a promise of improvement 
(unsubstantiated) how, for goodness sake, could managers fill up re- 
quired “staff development” and inservice training days on the annual 
calendar? The following scenario demonstrates the issue. 


Pat’s pre-service teacher preparation included training in running 
records (RR) to assess and assist beginning readers and appropriate use 
of portfolios as a way to monitor student-growth. Pat demonstrated 
solid knowledge of these skills and used them satisfactorily in student 
teaching, usually while the regular teacher helped students with whom 
Pat was not working. The classroom teacher praised Pat’s work. 

After employment, Pat’s first-grade class, like others in the build- 
ing had 29 students considered “about average” with a couple of 
“included” students. Pat’s plans called for RR (each child observed 
weekly), portfolio assessment that would involve parents, and indi- 
vidualized work emphasizing “the basics” of language and numbers. 

Pat soon found that there was not time for RR and portfolios. These 
and other skills learned in teacher preparation soon faded in favor of 
large-group instruction, rote, testing, worksheets, and classroom man- 
agement: Pat learned crowd control. Colleagues told Pat to “forget 
college idealism.” “Welcome to the real world.” 

An esteemed district supervisor returned from a conference enthu- 
siastic about RR, and sold the idea to the administrative council, which 
mandated RR training for all K-3 teachers. Pat dutifully attended 20 
hours of training, and demonstrated the use of RR, including diagnosing 
a student’s needs and re-teaching. When the supervisor conducted a 
follow-up visit, she wrote an unfavorable observation indicating Pat’s 
non-use of RR, a “scene” repeated in other K-3 classrooms. The supervisor 
reported to the administrative council: “We brought the K-3 teachers the 
most up-to-date tools, and even after extensive PD with follow-up, the 
teachers won’t use what we required. No wonder we can’t improve!” 


Unfortunately, the above scenario is not uncommon. More unfortu- 
nately, there are great alternatives. Administrators seem not to know 
them or to try them. 


Several Assumptions 


Research in a profession should improve practice in the profession, 
benefit clients, and advance the field’s knowledge base. If education, 
including its subdivision of education administration, is a profession, 
then education research would generally center on the three points 
above wherein administration combines two dimensions: management 
and leadership efforts.” 

Given (a) W. Edwards Deming’s claim that problems in organiza- 
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tions are directly connected to an organization’s structure and manage- 
ment (85%-94%) and that only a few are related to personnel (workers), 
(b) the continuing pervasive finding of little demonstrable student gain 
from teacher PD, and (c) the espoused interest for improving education, 
it is time to stop exhorting people to “think out of the box” to improve 
education. If it is the box, change the box. Start by making organization 
adjustments aligned with the findings of “good” research (SBR). Changes 
should be in concert with useful, time-tested theories and consensually 
validated exemplary practices or informed professional judgment (IPJ) 
of outstanding teachers. 

The evolving list in Table 2 awaits additions of SBR (demonstrated) 
“things” that advance the efficiency and effectiveness of education 
administration, improve schooling outcomes for students and that evalu- 
ate, expand, and advance the field’s knowledge base. Exclude “programs” 
that are for sale unless they meet SBR, theory, and IPJ tests. Additions 
to the list should be products of SBR, of theory, and of IPJ, be adminis- 
tratively mutable, and improve student achievement in at least four 
categories [The A, B, C, D, or Abecedarian Compact (Achilles, 1999)]. The 
Abecedarian outcomes are closely aligned with Comer’s desiderata for 
school as described by Haynes and Emmons (1997). Student achieve- 
ment is positive in: 


Academics, as shown by test scores and other indicators 
Behavior and discipline in and out of school 
Citizenship and participation in and outside of school 


Development into productive, contributing, humane adults with con- 
structive self-concepts 


The emergent list in Table 2 offers SBR-supported education-improve- 
ment ideas. According to Deming’s theory, administrators are respon- 
sible for these changes. 


A New Model for Professional Development 


Educators often claim that education is a profession similar to law 
and medicine. Not to know SBR and replicable, empirical evidence of 
ways to improve the field while relying nearly exclusively on as-yet 
unsubstantiated traditions would seem to defy “professionalism.” How 
do Deming’s ideas hold up in a profession such as medicine, a field that 
does not have state-mandated PD or inservice days? 

The New York Times Magazine (March 16, 2003) carried a series on 
medicine and medical education. One MD (Sanders, 2003) reflected on 
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Table 2 


An Emerging List of SBR Results that Influence Schooling Outcomes 
Positively on the ABCD Dimensions: Change the Box 


Instructions: “Brainstorm” ideas onto the list. Refine them later. Provide a 
source (i.e., author, study) or research for an idea (e.g. class size, K-3 Project 
STAR). Estimate cost as high, moderate, medium, or low. (References available). 


A. Organization, Not PD 


1. Appropriate-size learning groups for the task. Class size, if the class is the 
unit of organization for instruction. STAR, K-3; SAGE; Many Studies. (Achilles; 
1999). Low cost if done in accordance with the research. 

2. Attention to school size (K. Cotton, Fowler & Walberg, V. Lee), such as 
Learning Communities, Academies, School Within A School, etc. (Low Cost) 

3. Tutoring (Bloom’s 1984 2-Sigma problem) (Reading Recovery) (High Cost) 

4. Transitions (Elementary-Mid/Mid-HS). (Low/Moderate Costs). (See also 
#2, 17) (J. King-Rice, S. H. Achilles, M. Wilson,) 

5. Retention in grade (Harvey; STAR; Holmes & Matthews, Shepard & 
Smith; etc.) (Low costs). Actually a considerable cost savings if reduced). 

6. Non-graded or multi-graded schools (especially work in Australia; Pavan; 
Goodlad & Anderson); (Low cost). See #7. 

7. Multi-age (Australian studies: Pavan; Goodlad, & Anderson) (Low Cost) See #6. 

8. Quality Pre-K (Perry Pre-School and its longitudinal findings.) (Moder- 
ate/High cost but positive, cost-effective returns if well done). (Barnett, Head 
Start, Schweinhart & Weikart) 

9. Cohorts, The Cohort Effect: Most research is on adults. STAR. Morrill 
(2003) (Low to no cost). 

10. Looping. Little solid data yet, but small studies. (Low cost). See #6, 7, 11. 

11. The Class Teacher (Denmark). See Morrill, Kappan, Feb. 03, (Low cost, 
high outcome) (A type of looping). 

12. “Hands-on” learning opportunities (Use of time and space). (Low cost). 

13. Use of Time in Schools (National Commission on Time and Learning, 
1994; Goodlad, 1984; Time on Task Studies). (Low cost). Recapture wasted time 
in schools: “Prisoners of Time.” 

14. Participation (Cooperation, Involvement, Engagement etc.) (Finn; Voelkl; 
Rumberger; Lindsay). STAR. (Moderate/Low cost). 

15. Relationships (J. Comer, et al.) (Moderate/High costs, depending on 
methods). 

16. Herzberg’s “Motivators”; “Motivation”Research (Maslow, Herzberg) (Costs?) 

17. Effective Schools (Edmonds, Lezotte, etc.) (Low/Moderate costs) 

18. ‘Community/Family” (Bateman, Small-class Research, etc.) (Low costs) 

19. Coherence (Newmann, Bryk, et al.), Seamless In-class Transitions 
(SSS). (Low costs) 


-eontinued on next page— 
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Table 2 


(continued) 


20. Use of Teacher Assistants (Para-pro): (Gerber, et al., Finn, et al., 
Achilles, STAR “Sense” Papers, Haberman, Title I (Minimum time and use in 
classrooms). (Low cost or cost savings). 

21. “Structures” Studies: (Hoy, Sweetland). (Low/Moderate costs). 

22. Capacity Building. Spillane, others. (Low cost). ; 

23. Theories of Practice: (Keedy & Achilles). (Low or no cost). ” 

24. Cooperative Learning (Slavin; Johnson & Johnson, etc.). (Low/Moder- 
ate costs). 

25. Facilities, Air Quality, “Sick Building”Syndrome. (J. Prout).\(Cost could 
be high). 

26. Ways to address Student Mobility (e.g., migrants, etc.) (Costs?) 

27. Full-Day Kindergarten (in a small class). (STAR, “Test Score Value of 
K”, Barnett’s work with head Start). (Moderate/Medium Cost, but cost effec- 
tive) See Slavin, Wasik, etc. Early Prevention of School Failure, Head Start 
Studies, Krueger. 

28. Delivery Model (Planned, Coherent vs. Fragmented, “Pull-Out” (STAR, 
SSS, Newmann et al., B. Taylor in CMA Monograph, and notes to AASA (2003) 
pages 4-5) (See Title I Critique) (Low/Moderate costs). 

29. Parent/Community Involvement. (Epstein, Hoover-Dempsey, Ho & 
Willms, etc.) (Low cost). 

30. Teacher Use. Teaching, Redeployment, The National Commission on 
Teaching (D. Hammond, 1968, p.6), Sharp (2002). 

@ High quality, qualified teacher in every classroom; 

@ What teachers know and can do is one of the most important 
influences on what students learn.... 

@ School reform cannot succeed unless it focuses on creating the 
conditions in which teachers can teach and teach well. (Emphasis 
Added). (Cost?) 

31. Reconfigurations of Time in School: Block, Copernican, Year-around, 
Extended day and/or year. Canady & Rettig; Carroll. (Moderate Cost). 








B. Curricular and Instructional Issues Supported by Organization Changes 


@ Developmentally Appropriate Schooling (Piaget; Feuerstein; Vygotoky; 
Dewey; Perry Pre-School)) 

@ Homework, Appropriate uses of: (Cooper, H.) (Low cost) 

@ Teaching/Learning styles (Dunn & Dunn; Campbell; Gardner) (Low cost). 

@ Problem-Based Learning; Projects, Service and Community Learning. 
(Low cost). 


C. Personnel Focus (New PD Forms) 


@ Job-Embedded PD (Tienken, 2003; Caufield-Sloan, 2001). Low cost. 
@ Teacher “Conversation” [See reviews, (note 4) e.g., Showers & Joyce; 
Keedy; Achilles & Gaines] Low cost. 
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the Dean at her medical school saying “half of what we teach you here is 
wrong —unfortunately, we don’t know which half” (p. 29). Another MD 
noted: “A 1999 Institute of Medicine report estimated that 98,000 deaths 
occur in the United States every year because of medical errors. Most of 
these deaths, the report said, do not occur because of individual mistakes 
but because of flaws in the way hospitals and clinics operate” ( Jauhar, 
2003 p. 35). Citing a tragic transplant issue, the doctor reported that ‘the 
fault was not in any one individual but rather in the structure of care” (p. 
35). Later in the same series Burton (2003) noted that “Five percent of 
doctors are said to be responsible for more than half of malpractice post- 
trial payouts” (p. 48). The medicine scenario sounds eerily like the 
Deming 85%-94% contention and the present arguments against PD as 
the primary way to improve education outcomes. 

Because it is important for professionals to sharpen old skills and 
learn new knowledge and skills, PD is needed. It will assume a secondary 
but professional stance. Because of the dearth of SBR evidence that PD 
provides teacher change and student improvements in education, PD 
should follow the model set by fields such as medicine and law and rely 
on user (e.g., teacher) choice in a market model: teachers will select their 
PD needs and delivery system. They will pay for PD directly to the 
provider. There will be minimum state or district payout for mandated 
SD days, although there may be required inservice days to implement 
policy or legal mandates. The PD timeframe would usually occur so that 
practitioners did not lose time instructing the students for whom they 
are responsible. 


What PD Has Produced Demonstrable Positive Outcomes? 


Although little empirical evidence supports PD as a vehicle to change 
teacher behavior or improve student outcomes (e.g., see Table 1) small 
studies are beginning to show that job-embedded PD does lead to changed 
behavior, knowledge, and student outcomes (e.g., Tienken, 2003). A type 
of PD occurs when teachers are afforded opportunities to engage in 
problem-related professional discussions and then encouraged to practice 
the ideas generated. Action research (itself a type of PD) lets teachers 
validate and extend the emerging exemplary practices. Principals should 
“change the box” to encourage a newer, professional model of PD. 

A recent review of two edited volumes speaks to the efficacy of 
teachers helping to professionalize teaching and improve schooling.* As 
described, both volumes explain positive effects on teachers and teaching 
from teachers engaging in serious (authentic) teacher discussion of 
teaching. These narratives flesh out empirical positive outcomes demon- 
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strated by Keedy’s (1994) work with teacher collegial groups (TCG’s) and 
by Gaines’s work (Achilles & Gaines, 1991) using structured professional 
conversations in the School Improvement Groups Network, an adapta- 
tion of TCG research. Examples of teachers improving their practice in 
demonstrable ways reflect the processes of staff reviews of difficult 
medical issues; they sound not at all like producer-driven “inservice 
sessions” or SD mandated by bureaucrats, paid for by public funds, 
mocked by teachers, and that take teachers from classrooms. 

With the crutch of “more PD” removed, principals -the administra- 
tors and top management of schools -now become responsible for much 
of Deming’s 85%-94% of the barriers to improvement. (Did the call for PD 
and its easy out for principals derail the organization idea of school 
restructuring?). The non-principal portion of the 85%-94% rests with 
administrative levels above the school: district, state, federal. What a 
Pandora’s Box this promises to be. 


Denouement in Bits and Pieces 


Education occurs mostly in schools so the practice of education 
reform starts there. Programs that prepare principals will need to be 
grounded in SBR principles. Programs should assure that principals-in- 
waiting can assess against SBR standards and theory the claims made 
for research and products built upon the research. The education admin- 
istration students must be comfortable in the habit and practice of 
critique: What is “good” research? How do competing claims stack up? 
How can educators use and assess the research? Curricula and testing 
would include knowledge of SBR results that help students, critical 
thinking and critique skills, action research and evaluation methods.‘ 

To advance the field beyond the morass its critics claim for education 
and education administration, many levels of action are required. A first 
step -—perhaps the most difficult-istoseek consensus on the potential 
of SBR outcomes to help improve schooling and to establish some priority 
for their use. Next, this consensus must be communicated clearly and 
carefully within the education community and to the involved publics: 
parents, citizens, policy persons, and politicians. Clear communication 
will help restore public confidence in public education as a foundation 
institution of society, like health and religion. 

These steps will exude a clarity of purpose in the application of 
student-centered, consensus-driven education improvement steps built 
upon valid knowledge sharpened by the habit of professional critique. 
(Try to make rational what has become unraveled in recent years with 
the attack on public education.) Schools and children certainly are not 
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the sole responsible agents for social action to address such challenges as 
poverty, diversity, economic decline, that fill the media of 2000-2003. 
Educators’ primary focus is helping mostly young clients who don’t yet 
vote obtain the knowledge, civility, and skills to become citizens capable 
of informed, ethical action in social settings. 

As characteristics of the clients change, education must adapt, and 
society must acknowledge the changes (Achilles & Mitchel, 2001). Armed 
with certitude about the validity of knowledge underlying education, 
education administration persons must build the capacity to communi- 
cate clearly what actions they plan to take, how they will proceed, and 
why the selected actions are required and fitting. Focused research, 
judicious trials and evaluations and rigorous professional critique will 
replace fads, quick fixes, and expediency’ that presently clutter the path 
of education improvement. These steps won’t be easy. 

Standards for admission to education administration and for prepa- 
ration of those admitted need attention. After reviewing the trend of 
decline in one measure of cognitive ability of education administration 
candidates (the GRE), Keedy and Achilles (2001) mused about the source 
of the intellectual firepower needed for education administration’s next 
challenges. Finally, those circling the wagons around present prepara- 
tion programs might heed medicine’s humility: “Half of what we teach 
you here is wrong -unfortunately, we don’t know which half” (Sanders, 
2003, p. 29). 


Notes 


' Each person might add favorite NCLB aliases to this list. Entries here 
include suggestions I’ve heard or read, but cannot recall the sources. My 
apologies. More appropriate names than NCLB Act might be: No Child Left Act, 
Testing is Teaching Act, Test Publishers Employment Act, Child Unfunded 
Mandate Act, Suffer Little Children Act, Statistically Impossible Act, Clueless 
About Education Act, Forget Years of Research Act, Pay Campaign Debt Act, etc. 

° The desired condition is an administrator facile in performing well the 
tasks of both management and leadership. Management is essentially ‘running 
a smooth ship,” seeing to everyday tasks that make the environment conducive 
to productive work: schedules, routines, paydays, etc. The major focus is on the 
status quo and on solving problems that relate to making the organization 
orderly. Leadership is concerned with changing (“initiating structure”) 
organization’s policies, processes, products, and purposes so the organization is 
positioned for success in the dynamic environment. The leader defines problems, 
relates to the external contexts, and keeps things moving along. 

> Adger, C. T. (2002, December). Professional conversation and teacher 
learning. Educational Researcher 31 (9), 26-28 reviews two edited volumes 
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published by Teachers College Press that emphasize teachers behaving as 
professionals to improve their skills. The review is of Clark’s (2001) Talking 
Shop: Authentic Conversation and Teacher Learning and of Lieberman and 
Miller’s (2001) Teachers Caught in the Action: Professional Development that 
Matters. The task still is to link examples of changed teacher behavior to student 
outcomes. 

‘ This preparation component reflects part of the “what” leg of the triad of 
things a competent EdAd person must know: What to do (e.g., the foundational 
education knowledge), How to get the what done (Leadership), and Why (moral, 
legal, policy, ethical reasons) something should or should not be done. A recent 
discussion is in Achilles, C. M. & Price, W. J. (2001, Winter). What is missing in 
the current debate about education administration standards. AASA Professor, 
24 (2), 8-14. These three categories seem logical ways to classify, deliver, and 
evaluate EdAd preparation and performance. 

° Educators have not scored well recently when given opportunities to apply 
research to guide education improvement. Consider two examples dealing with 
class size. The California CSR was a textbook example of good intentions but 
implemented totally contrary to the extensive research. Florida voters (2002) 
approved a Constitutional Amendment for class-size adjustments that the Florida 
Association of District School Superintendents (FADSS!)) opposed in a formal 
“white paper” (8/02). When faced with the issue of actually implementing the 
mandated small classes the administrators have supported politically expedient 
“Pupil-Teacher Ratio” or PTR steps that research has shown do not improve 
schooling outcomes. The legislature recessed without taking action. (2003). 
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Appendix A 


Glossary of Important Terms’ 


Inservice Training refers to one-time or short-term training, usually a 
specific workshop or large-group session to present information or a basic skill, 
easily learned, usually delivered primarily via one-way communication. The 
training may include job-embedded elements, but there typically is no follow-up. 

Job-Embedded Staff or Professional Development is planned and continu- 
ous training that in education specifically emphasizes teaching or instruction 
skills and knowledge related to student outcomes. Examples include action 
research and evaluation, structured study groups, peer coaching, mentoring. 

Professional Development (PD) is on-going, planned continuing education 
through which certified, qualified teachers and other education professionals 
improve skills, knowledge and attitudes/dispositions related to assisting clients 
(e.g., students) achieve goals of the organization (i.e., improved student perfor- 
mance and outcomes). A primary interest is to improve the professional’s long- 
term value in workplace performance. Interaction and two-way communication 
are an integral part of the long-term effort. PD (as distinct from personal 
improvement) should have at least two levels of observable, measurable, impact: 
(1) to improve the participant’s observed professional practice when measured 
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against stated criteria, and (2) to influence positively the achievement of 
students when measured against desired outcomes. The new professional 
practice will be sustained as part of the professional’s armamentarium. 

Staff Development (SD) involves workshops, training and knowledge re- 
lated to the workplace and offered to both professional and support personnel. 
The focus may not be on classroom performance but rather on personal and job- 
related topics of interest and value to staff and to organization maintenance or 
health (e.g., retirement planning, first aid, diversity training, conflict resolu- 
tion, policies/procedures related to law, etc.). 


* These definitions are adapted from operational definitions used in two recent 
EdD dissertations: Covert, 2003, pp. 16-17 and Tienken, 2003, pp. 14-15. In both 
studies the researchers explained the connection of PD to observed changes in 
teacher behavior. Tienken connected the job-embedded work to measured 
student improvement in writing (experimental design); Covert sought to deter- 
mine if any changes in teacher behavior persisted at least a full year (time-series 
design) in use of running records. 
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A Culture 
of Success 


Cornell Thomas 
Texas Christian University 


Introduction 


Academic literature is replete with definitions and descriptions of 
the successful school principal. Issues of management, instructional 
leadership, leading change, and safe school concerns are factors that 
have been researched and utilized to bring clarity to quality leadership 
in schools. Some of the major trends regarding school leadership include 
the effective schools movement of the late 1970s and the 1980s. Propo- 
nents of this movement often stated that efforts to improve the quality 
of schools must focus on the principal (Edmonds, 1979; Lipham, 1981; 
Cawelti, 1984). Edmonds (1979) believed that the effective principal: (1) 
focused on instructional leadership; (2) lead in the development of an all- 
encompassing instructional focus that is broadly accepted and under- 
stood; (3) helped develop an orderly and safe school climate conducive to 
teaching and learning; (4) nurtured high teacher expectations; and (5) 
supported program evaluations based on a variety of assessment mea- 
sures of student achievement. 

Transformational leadership became the focus of much attention in 
the 1990s. Hoy and Miskel (1996) stated that transformational leaders: 


1. Define the need for change. 
2. Create new visions and muster commitment to the visions. 


3. Concentrate on long-term goals. 
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4. Inspire followers to transcend their own interests for higher-order 
goals. 


5. Change the organization to accommodate their vision rather than 
work within the existing one. 


6. Mentor followers to take greater responsibility for their own develop- 
ment and that of others. Followers become leaders and leaders become 
change agents, and ultimately transform the organization (p. 393). 


Burns (1978) stated that environments exhibiting transformational 
leadership are ones where ‘leaders and followers raise one another to 
higher levels of morality and motivation” (p. 20). Leithwood adds, 
“Transformational leadership is a form of consensual or facilitative 
power that is manifested through other people instead over people” 
(February, 1992, p. 10). 

Much of the conversation regarding school leadership focuses on the 
adults in the teaching and learning process. A trickle-down philosophy, 
it seems, is often assumed as it relates to student success. Primarily due 
to our changing demographics, addressing student needs has reached 
new levels of concern, and the focus of reform efforts no longer relies 
heavily upon a trickle-down philosophy. Demographic data tell us that 
more and more students and their parents share perspectives that are 
often very different from those in and entering into the principalship 
today. These perspectives about how we live and how we ought to live are 
strongly reinforced by societal morality and ethical positions which often 
pose new challenges for those assuming leadership roles in schools. 
Developing ways to address these growing challenges has become an 
imperative in many schools across our nation. These same challenges 
will soon have a major impact on many other schools scattered around 
the country. Among other responsibilities, principals must focus atten- 
tion on the need to develop what may be labeled transitional bridges. 
Transitional bridges are described here as the processes used within a 
school to create a culture of success. They are processes that many so- 
called traditional students have not needed but that many students from 
non-traditional backgrounds do need. 


A School Culture of Success 


In order to clarify the ideas of transitional bridges and school 
cultures of success, some attention must be given to the meaning of 
culture and the research focused on culturally relevant pedagogical 
practices. Culture has been defined in numerous ways: 
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@ that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, 
law, custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as 
a member of society. (Tylor, 1871, p. 23) 


@ embodies strategies by which social groups maximize their perceived 
advantage relative to other groups . . . contains not only survival 
instructions but also often an elaborate justification for their type and 
purpose. (Bullivant, 1984, p. 2) 


@ an essential aspect of all people, and consists of the behavior 
patterns, symbols, institutions, values, and other components of soci- 
ety. (Banks, 1991, p. 60) 


@ the ever-changing values, traditions, social and political relation- 
ships, and worldview shared by a group of people bound together by a 
combination of factors that can include a common history, geographic 
location, language, social class, and/or religion. (Nieto, 1992, p. 306) 


There are components of each of these definitions of culture that we 
can agree on as important. However, the intent here is to help us see 
culture as more than where one came from, more that the history of one’s 
family, and more than the language, food, religions and other activities 
currently expressed in the home. Culture is being interpreted here as all 
of these attributes and more. Since culture is an accumulation of life 
experiences and each individual experiences life differently, it is sug- 


gested here that culture indeed varies with each individual. While 
individuals may identify with certain cultural ideologies, customs, and 
practices, our personal experiences make us, in many ways, a culture of 
one. Principals who embrace this notion of culture lead in the creation of 
a school culture that moves away from generalized understandings of 
people to more of an individual, personal approach. The premise pre- 
sented here states that in order to better empower teachers, students, 
and their parents to engage in the teaching and learning process, we 
must get to know individuals on a personal level, not just base change 
and leadership on a knowledge of a student’s general culture. This work 
includes, actually begins with, developing a better understanding ofeach 
person and how, in many ways, she or he is a culture of one. In other 
words, we move from what many call a culturally relevant curriculum to 
individualizing or personalizing the educational process. Leadership 
takes culturally relevant pedagogical practices and increases opportuni- 
ties for higher levels of academic and social success by creating person- 
ally relevant pedagogical practices. So, a school culture of success makes 
good use of culturally relevant curricula as it uses personally relevant 
pedagogical practices. Each is a critical component of a successful school 
that has successful teachers and students. 
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Diversity and inclusiveness 


Leadership, in developing personally relevant pedagogical prac- 
tices, must help members of the school community embrace the work of 
diversity. Diversity in action must help people understand differences in 
ways of thinking, believing and living. This process is best practiced in 
an atmosphere that promotes the sharing of thoughts, ideas and opinions 
with others. Most importantly, the work of diversity encourages each 
person to explore the filters through which one views life. These filters 
(education, parents, media, friends, etc.) influence who we are, how we 
think, and what we believe to be right and good. They influence what we 
value, including schooling and education. 

Embedded in this philosophical approach to diversity is amovement 
away from separation and towards inclusiveness. This approach is best 
described by the concept of inclusiveness developed by Butler and 
Thomas (2001): 


The concept of inclusiveness has often been used to force homogeniza- 
tion or to create the image that we are a “melting pot” of identities, 
creating a single notion of culture and community. We believe, how- 
ever, in the concept of inclusiveness that leads to a synthesis of 
thoroughly understood and strongly declared identities, which lead to 
actions that shape the good of a realistically diverse community. 
Inclusiveness, we believe, builds a stronger campus community, city, 
nation and world in three powerful and interrelated ways. First, by 
emphasizing our uniqueness in promoting the reality that each voice 
makes when valued, respected and expected to provide positive contri- 
butions to the community. Emphasizing our uniqueness will bring 
support as all members of a community work toward making the 
traditional hierarchical structures of identity flatten into a continuum 
of description and beliefs that bring value, energy, and synergy to an 
organization. In other words, we begin to understand that difference 
does not automatically mean less than, but rather different. These 
declarations of “Identity” provide an invaluable gift to persons and to 
the process toward inclusiveness. Second that a commitment to the 
worth and dignity of people expressed in their uniqueness brings 
synergy toa community. Our willingness to both declare “Presence” and 
an openness to receive presence across a variety of identities provides 
an atmosphere where collaboration empowers the complexity of our life 
with others. Broadening our perspectives and capacities to relate to 
people and ideas will help us better understand the societal dynamics, 
which need improving. Third, understanding the dynamics in our 
society which need improving from this perspective will help more 
people recognize that we are all part of the synergy and systems where 
heritage is a resource and not a barrier, where hopes are shaped by our 
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interdependence and not upon imposed separation. Broadening our 
perspectives about issues and experiences can create “Intentionality”— 
new pathways of understanding, more productive and real relation- 
ships, and empower others to become active contributors towards the 
betterment of the community. (p. 8) 


With these thoughts in the fore, the key aspects of personally relevant 
pedagogical practices can become the foundation upon which a culture 
of success can emerge. The key aspects of these new personally relevant 
pedagogical practices closely mirror culturally relevant pedagogical 
practices. However, the differences are very significant. Table one 
provides a comparison of some of the key aspects of the two concepts. The 
culturally relevant components are taken from the work of Landson- 
Billings (1994). 


Beyond Traditional Forms of Education 


This discussion of personally relevant pedagogical practices is in- 
formed by the philosophical beliefs of those who advocate for the process 
of education as a practice of freedom. These noted scholars suggest a need 
to transgress or move beyond traditional forms of education. 

New Webster’s Dictionary defines transgress: “to go beyond or over; 
to act in violation of; to step across.” Most individuals would consider 
transgressions to represent negative thoughts and/or actions. For ex- 
ample, climbing a neighbor’s fence to look into their home would be 
considered a negative transgression. Reading your sibling’s diary and 
searching through their most private processions would be considered a 
negative transgression. Some individuals would consider, yes even in the 
21* century, that marrying outside of one’s race or religion a transgres- 
sion of serious magnitude. And unfortunately, it seems that teaching 
certain people to think critically about information and developing 
within them the ability to access information, comprehend that informa- 
tion and create new information (the ability to learn for one’s self) is also 
a transgression. It seems that some educators and others consider this 
process a transgression, because they think certain individuals in our 
society simply cannot handle strenuous intellectual activities. They 
believe that some individuals are not born with the abilities for critical 
thinking or leadership. What a shame! 

For many of us, transgressions represent new beginnings, a new way 
to look at issues and actions in support of positive change. When 
considering teaching and learning, Paulo Freire suggests, ‘the educator’s 
task is to encourage human agency, not mold it in the manner of 
Pygmalion” (Aronowitz, 1998, p.10). Freire, in his writings, suggests we 
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Table 1 


Key Aspects of Pedagogical Practices 


Culturally Relevant 





Students are more academically 
successful when teachers incorporate 
aspects of students’ cultural 
backgrounds into their instruction 
and use language interaction patterns 
similar to the students’ home cultural 
pattern. 


A culturally relevant pedagogy helps 
students maintain their cultural integrity 
as well as attain academic success. 


Teachers who are committed to helping 
culturally diverse students learn 
demonstrate five variables. 


1. Teacher’s belief about student; 


2. Designing appropriate curriculum 
and materials; 


3. Providing instructional materials 
and using appropriate instructional 
methods in the classroom that portray 
diverse groups; 


4. Providing educational settings 
conducive for learning; and 


5. Teacher education preparation of 
which multicultural education is 
an integral part. 


6. Changes must be made in pre-service 
teacher education programs, if culturally 
diverse students are to achieve 

academic success. 


Personally Relevant 





Students are more academically 
and socially successful when 
teachers incorporate aspects of 
students’ personal lives into their 
instruction and use language 
interaction patterns, as a 
transitional bridge, similar to 

the students’ personal patterns. 


A personally relevant pedagogy 
helps students maintain their 
sense of self as well as attain 
academic and social success. 


Teachers who are committed to 
helping all students learn 
demonstrate five variables. 


1. Teachers hold high expectations 
for their students; 


2. Teachers design appropriate 
yet challenging curriculum and 
materials; 


3. Teachers find ways to connect 
new information to the students’ 
existing knowledge base and 
and experiences; 


4. Teachers provide a variety of 
of teaching and learning activities 
as a way to empower students to 
access information; and 


5. Teacher education preparation of 
which notions of diversity and 
inclusiveness are integral parts. 


6. Changes must be made in teacher 
professional development 

for all students to be afforded 
excellent opportunities to achieve 
academic success. 
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Table 1 (continued) 


7. Culturally relevant pedagogy provides 7. Personally relevant pedagogy 

nontraditional frameworks for provides nontraditional 

understanding how knowledge is frameworks for understanding 

created and shared. how knowledge is created and 
shared. 


8. A teacher who creates culturally 8. A teacher who creates personally 
relevant classroom environments relevant classroom environments 
and instructional context and instructional contexts 
promotes active learning that promotes active and engaged 
affirms multiple ways of learning that affirms multiple 
knowing and teaching. ways of knowing and thinking. 


9. Cultural relevance does not refer 9. Personal relevance does not refer 
to curriculum materials that are ethnicity to curriculum materials that are 
specific, but rather those that are ethnically specific, but rather those 
ethnically inclusive. that are truly inclusive. 





transgress or move beyond the model of teaching that sees the learner as 
merely a repository of information. He is an advocate for change that 
requires educators to value what students know. Freire believes that 
educators should use this knowledge of students to develop transitional 


bridges which will provide pathways that connect to new information 
and thus broadened understandings. Education, based on this premise, 
is an interactive process where both teacher and student learn from each 
other. It is quite obvious that Freire is an advocate of schools designed to 
develop thinkers and leaders. His writings are designed to encourage 
educators to transgress traditional lines of teaching and learning. 
Max Stirner (1994) introduces the concept of Wheels in the Head. He 
refers to a thought that a person cannot give up as a Wheels in the Head, 
which in turn controls an individual’s will and uses the individual rather 
than the individual using the idea. Are these wheels similar to the social 
constructs in this society that allow negative stereotypic images of people 
to control what we think of them and tell some of us our potential for 
success is based merely on our perceived race or social and economic 
status? Are these wheels similar to the social constructs in this society 
that provide the rationales some educators employ to justify remedial 
programs, tracking, rote teaching processes, and high stakes testing? 
Are these wheels similar to the social constructs in this society that have 
created gatekeepers (IQ tests, statewide high stakes testing, and college 
entrance level exams) that limit entrance for so many individuals in our 
society into the ivory towers of higher education? I suggest that they do. 
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Stirner suggests a need for the educated person to transgress by making 
knowledge the determiner of choice and using that knowledge as the 
source of a greater range of choices for her or himself and others (Spring, 
1994, p. 44). 

Among other matters, bell hooks (1994) argues for the renewal and 
rejuvenation of our teaching practices. She suggests a process of engaged 
pedagogy that moves beyond traditional boundaries to what hooks calls 
education as the practice of freedom. 


To educate as a practice of freedom is a way of teaching that anyone can 
learn. That learning process comes easiest to those of us who teach who 
also believe that there is an aspect of our vocation that is sacred; who 
believe that our work is not merely to share information but to share in 
the intellectual and spiritual growth of our students. To teach in a 
manner that respects and cares for the souls of our students is essential 
if we are to provide the necessary conditions where learning can most 
deeply and intimately begin. (hooks, 1994, p.13) 


This quote from bell hooks, in Teaching to Transgress, speaks to many 
educators in profound ways. The importance of both the spiritual and 
intellectual growth of students expressed in this quote calls for educators 
to help develop within each student their intellectual abilities, a love for 
learning and desire to continue this journey of enlightenment through- 
out their entire lives. Developing and enhancing the intellectual abilities 
within students is therefore extremely important. 

The process of education should empower students to bring meaning 
to literature, data, history, life experiences, and so forth. This process is 
supported when we provide students with opportunities to internalize 
and to bring personal understanding to new information. 


Learning begins with student engagement, which in turn leads to 
knowledge and understanding. Once someone understands, he or she 
becomes capable of performance or action. Critical reflection on one’s 
practice and understanding leads to higher-order thinking in the form 
of a capacity to exercise judgment in the face of uncertainty and to 
create designs in the presence of constraints and unpredictability. 
(Shulman, November/December 2002, p. 38) 


When students internalize new information, they connect what is 
new with something already known and understood. Therefore, experi- 
ences connected to new information and existing knowledge help us to 
understand the importance of learning. Students in this process also 
experience high levels of success. Through these types of experiences 
students begin to realize the joy of new learning. Most importantly, 
students begin to understand and appreciate the value of determining 
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for one’s self what something means. Students begin to thirst for more 
learning opportunities. Learning is seen and embraced as a life-long 
journey. Seeking knowledge and understanding becomes an energizing 
force along a personal and spiritual pathway of life. 


The Work of Educators 


We are all students and, ideally, all of us are learners. As educators 
our work calls us to continuously learn how to learn, reflect, discover, 
grow and share with others. We have dedicated our lives to continuously 
learn, reflect, grow and improve upon our work. As educators we must 
also commit ourselves to take the responsibility to clear this pathway of 
learning and understanding for others as we successfully achieve our 
own desired goals. This process of teaching and learning as a practice of 
freedom encourages us to transgress from where we are perceptually to 
where we need to go. 

Principals who embrace the concepts of personally relevant peda- 
gogical practices will be the ones described as successful leaders in the 
years to come. These principals will move their schools along a con- 
tinuum of thought that values the individual more; that inspires all 
members of the learning community to transcend their own interest for 
the good of the organization and its goals; that promotes practices that 


empower students and teachers to build transitional bridges between 
what they know and the knowledge they need to gain; and that institutes 
climates where change is excitingly embraced. These ideals express a 
culture of success in the school of the future. And the future is now. 
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Thomas Sergiovanni has written another fascinating and very hu- 
man discussion of leadership. Written as part of a series on school 
leadership for British school heads, this latest work by Sergiovanni is 
pertinent as well for school leaders in other countries. His familiarity 


with school culture and the accountability movement combined with a 
learned use of contemporary research and organization theory allows for 
a motivating and convincing discussion of school leadership. 

Not many students of leadership need an introduction to Thomas 
Sergiovanni’s work. A prolific writer on school reform and leadership, 
Sergiovanni is Lillian Redford Professor of Education at Trinity Univer- 
sity, San Antonio, Texas. He is also a senior fellow at the Center for 
Educational Leadership and founding director of the Trinity Principals’ 
Center. I was fortunate to meet him at a recent conference in Chicago and 
mentioned that I was writing a book review on his recent work. He was 
delighted with the idea, sharing that he loves the compact size of the 
book. Truly interested in furthering the work of school leaders in a 
meaningful and productive way, he was a gracious and informative 
keynote speaker. 

In Leadership: What’s in It for Schools? Sergiovanni once again takes 
us into his insightful world of school leadership and community by 
helping to conceptualize leadership in a reflective manner. Charisma 
and leadership ability alone are not the only keys to successful schools 
and effective school communities; idea-based leadership that allows for 
individual school character to shine through and ideas rather than 
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personality to lead are additional themes. These ideas are to be shared 
by the leadership and the followership alike. According to Sergiovanni, 
it is ideas that bring people together to share a common cause in what he 
calls a “moral web of responsibilities” (p. xi). School community and 
character can be built around this concept. 

Sergiovanni, as his readers well know, likes to work with lists of 
tenets or qualities that summarize his points for the reader. Extremely 
helpful in allowing the reader to summarize instantly the salient points 
of a chapter, these lists are always well-articulated and concise. Chapter 
One begins with a list of the seven basic principles that a good school 
leader needs to remember. Unique in its composition, this list is as 
follows: (1) Invert the rule, (2) Know the difference between causes and 
consequences, (3) Think amoeba, (4) Emphasize sense and meaning, (5) 
Build with canvas, (6) Be humble in decision-making, and (7) Remember 
moral aspects of leadership. 

These tenets are outlined clearly as the chapter progresses, but one 
stands out in particular as a creative and illustrative image: think 
amoeba (pp. 7-8). To think amoeba means to think of guiding the 
organization the way one might get a giant amoeba from one side of the 
street to the other. “This involves pulling here, pushing there, patching 
holes, supporting the parts, and breaking up logjams”(p. 7). Rather than 
following a straight line with a set goal and rigid method of reaching it, 
this tenet describes what it is like to lead a school by acknowledging the 
realities of people, personalities, unforeseen roadblocks, and creative 
solutions. The simple recognition of the real world challenges of running 
a school is refreshing. 

Chapter Two, “Leading With Ideas,” outlines how leading with ideas 
works. Including ideas on how to achieve moral and symbolic leadership, 
the chapter encourages soul-searching about the reader’s own style of 
leadership by asking challenging questions that will help the reader define 
personal practice. This kind ofreflection is an integral part of Sergiovanni’s 
work that leads to realistic solutions and application that emphasizes self- 
knowledge and the realities of working with personalities. 

Throughout the rest of the book, Sergiovanni gives us practical 
insight into the creation and leadership of what he calls “communities of 
responsibility” (p. 62). These communities are led by ideas, connections, 
and the ‘heart and soul” rather than a set of expectations that are driven 
by reward and punishment. He urges us to move beyond the work 
implied by contractual agreements and use a more community-oriented, 
collaborative, and people-oriented approach. We are given basic compe- 
tencies to achieve as leaders (p. 51), tactical rules to follow (p. 56), and 
core principles for leadership and learning (p. 120). 
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Chapter Five, “School Character, School Effectiveness, and Layered 
Standards,” includes an interesting discussion of character. Beginning 
with qualities of character in a good leader (integrity, reliability, forti- 
tude, sense of purpose, steadiness, and unique qualities of style and 
substance), Sergiovanni then describes what makes good character in a 
school. Asserting that there is no one right character, he contends that 
good character can change among schools, and with each unique and 
diverse character can come success under the right leadership and sense 
of community. The chapter ends with a discussion of a reasonable 
approach to standards that can be workable among these characters, and 
attainable despite variance in character. 

Leadership: What’s in It for Schools? is a readable, inspiring, and 
collaborative community approach to school leadership. What makes 
these ideas even more convincing is Sergiovanni’s use of current re- 
search on successful education practices as well as organization theory 
and leadership. These sources, with names and citations, are integrated 
into every portion of the book. The reference section includes well- 
respected researchers and theorists and their cited work. This familiar- 
ity with contemporary theory further supports Sergiovanni’s ideas in 
keeping them from seeming trite in their simplicity, and in making them 
practical for school leadership to implement. 

School leaders and researchers interested in gaining depth of per- 
spective combined with useful, practical, and energizing ideas should 
read this book. Readers who know organization theory are in for a treat 
as Sergiovanni leads us through a new idea of school leadership, some- 
times playful and unusual, that incorporates many of the major players 
(Peters and Waterman; Mintzberg; and March, for example) in organi- 
zation theory. 
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